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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1976 


The  hearing  reconvened  at  1:10  P.M.  on  Monday,  February  16, 
1976,  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Montana  House  of  Representatives, 
State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana. 

The  Honorable  Carl  M.  Davis,  Hearings  Examiner,  presided 
over  the  proceedings. 

APPEARANCES: 

Applicants : 

William  M.  Bellingham,  Esq. 

John  L.  Peterson,  Esq. 

John  Ross,  Esq. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation: 

Arden  E.  Shenker,  Esq. 

Ted  J.  Doney,  Esq. 

Donald  MacIntyre,  Esq. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers: 

Benjamin  W.  Hilley,  Esq. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc. : 

Peter  Michael  Meloy,  Esq. 

The  following  proceedings  were  had: 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
Are  the  applicants  ready  to  proceed? 

MR.  PETERSON:  Ready. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Is  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  ready  to  proceed? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

-4800- 


is  ready. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Before  we  start  I'd  like  to  get 
some  clarification  so  we  can  plan  pur  schedule  this 
afternoon.  We  had  scheduled  Lieutenant  Governor 
Christiansen's  testimony  at  1:00,  and  I  understand  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  another  gentleman 
scheduled  who  has  to  get  out  of  here  today. 

MR.  SHENKER:  That  is  correct,  the  second  witness, 

Mr.  Colby. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Does  he  come  before  Mr.  Shaw? 

MR.  SHENKER:  On  the  original  schedule,  yes,  and 
still  does. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right,  now  I  have  a  list  of 
public  witnesses  who've  appeared  here  who  want  to  speak. 

I  have  a  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mahood ,  Mr.  Hamrell,  Mr.  Gilligan, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Alderman,  Louis  G.  Howe  and  Pat  Hargrave. 
I  don't  know  what  your  schedules  are.  I  understand  three 
of  you  are  from  Colstrip,  or  four,  and  you  want  to  drive 
back  down  there  this  afternoon,  and  I  don't  know  how 
tough  a  schedule  any  of  the  rest  of  you  have,  but  I  think 
I  must  keep  my  commitment  to  start  at  1:00  with  these 
two  witnesses.  Are  there  any  of  you  that  can't  wait 
until  these  two  witnesses  give  their  testimony?  (No 
response.)  All  right,  I'll  explain  how  the  program  works 
here,  if  you're  not  acquainted  with  it.  The  statements  of 
the  witnesses  have  already  been  typed  up  and  are  merely 
handed  to  the  court  reporter,  and  the  opposing  counsel 
then  cross-examines  on  the  statement.  This  is  for  the 
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witness  called  by  parties.  As  far  as  public  witnesses 
are  concerned,  if  you  have  a  written  statement  you  can 
use  that;  if  not,  you  can  merely  sit  down,  give  your 
testimony  as  to  what  your  views  are  and  whatever  your 
position  is;  put  anything  you  want  to  say  in  it.  If  you 
are  a  proponent,  then  the  proponents  have  a  right  to 
cross-examine  you  and  vice  versa.  Very  well,  Mr.  Shenker , 
we  will  proceed  with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
part  and  hold  off  on  the  public  witnesses  for  now. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  May  I  inquire, 
sir,  whether  the  applicants  have  rested  their  case-in¬ 
chief  subject  to  our  conversation  last  Friday  afternoon? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  The  applicants  rest  their  case-in 
chief  subject,  however,  to  the  calling  of  two  adverse 
witnesses,  which  I  understand  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

MR,.  SHENKER:  Those  would  be  the  same  two  witnesses 
that  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Graybill  were  arranging  for? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  That  is  correct.  Before  we  go 
any  further,  I  would  like  to  reoffer  into  evidence  all  of 
the  applicants'  exhibits  heretofore  offered. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right,  all  of  the  applicants' 
you  want  to  continue  with  that  statement? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  one  exception,  and  that  is  applicants' 
Exhibit  117,  the  applicants'  Environmental  Analysis 
prepared  by  Westinghouse ,  which  I  understand,  pursuant  to 
the  Hearing  Examiner's  order  of  last  Friday,  became  a 
board  exhibit,  along  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
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Resources  environmental  studies. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  Mr.  Bellingham,  let 
the  records  show  that  all  the  applicants'  exhibits  have 
been  offered  in  evidence  herein,  whether  they  have  been 
specifically  admitted  or  not,  and  those  admitted  subject 
to  connecting  up  previously,  except  for  the  one  that  was 
specifically  refused. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  That  was  applicants'  Exhibit  222. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Shenker? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Mr.  Davis,  my  only  concern  about 
applicants'  exhibits,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  are  on 
applicants'  Exhibits  3  and  4  which  were  composite  exhibit 
which  intended  to  add  together  the  individual  exhibits 
showing  the  load  forecasts  and  resource  analyses  of  each 
of  the  five  companies.  I  believe  that  arithmetically 
Exhibits  3  and  4  do  not  add  up  from  what  the  other 
exhibits  put  together,  and,  therefore,  3  and  4  are  not 
supported  by  the  other  exhibits.  In  addition  to 
arithmetic  error,  I  believe  the  testimony  is  clear  from 
the  applicants'  case-in-chief  that  given  the  various 
combinations,  permutations  and  variables  that  the 
individual  applicants  themselves  used  in  putting  together 
their  forecasts  and  analyses,  that  it  would  be  grossly 
misleading  now  to  rely  upon  Exhibits  3  and  4  in  any  event 
even  if  the  arithmetic  were  correct. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Are  you  referring  to  the  original 
exhibits  or  the  ones  that  supercede  the  previous  ones? 

MR.  SHENKER:  I'm  talking  about  the  latest  revised 
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editions  that  were  offered  into  evidence. 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  those  exhibits  — 
your  objections  will  be  noted  and  overruled.  Those 
exhibits  will  be  admitted  in  evidence,  and  let  the 
records  show  that  Westinghouse  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  will  be  marked  board  Exhibit  84  and  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  Environmental  Impact  Statement  will 
be  marked  board  Exhibit  85.  Anything  further  before  we 
start?  Very  well,  Mr.  Shenker. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Mr.  Davis,  at  this  time,  commencing 
the  case-in -chief  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation,  we  will  offer  an  opening 
statement  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  which  has  been  committed  to  writing. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  your  opening  state- 

| 

ment  will  be  received  and  you  won't  have  to  restate  it 
at  this  time;  it  will  be  admitted  into  the  record. 

(THE  WRITTEN  OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION  WAS  DIRECTED  TO  BE 
INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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BEFORE  THE  BOARD  OF  NATURAE 


RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION 
STATE  OF  MONTANA 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  ) 
THE  MONTANA  POWER  COMPANY ,  PUGET  ) 
SOUND  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY,  PORTLAND) 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  THE  ) 
WASHINGTON  WATER  POWER  COMPANY  and  ) 
PACIFIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY,  FOR  ) 
A  CERTIFICATE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  ) 
COMPATIBILITY  AND  PUBLIC  NEED.  ) 


OPENING  STATEMENT  FOR 
MONTANA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 
CONSERVATION 


MR.  SHENKER: 

On  a  lonely  and  quiet  two-lane  ranch  road  that  wanders 
peacefully  along  the  Rosebud  Creek,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  there  is  a  monument  to  the  death 
of  a  myth.  . . . 

So  begins  an  article,  in  a  national  periodical  noting 
the  historic  marker  of  Custer's  resting  place,  looking  at  the 
impact  of  change  both  in  life  style  and  the  quality  of  life. 

That  is  an  issue  before  us  in  this  proceeding. 

On  reflection,  moreover,  the  principal  fact  before  us  is 
one  to  which  we  are  all  witnesses  here.  We  are  all  witnesses  to 
the  attempt  to  create  a  monument  to  a  myth  which  already  has  died. 

The  myth  is  that  the  patterns  of  the  past  will  always  be 
the  form  of  the  future.  We  now  know  that  that  cannot  be  true. 
Technology  and  change,  energy  efficiency,  environmental  need, 
policy  planning,  conservation  as  an  ethic,  and  faithfulness  to  the 
mandate  of  statutory  direction  -  -  all  require  us  to  shape  the 
future  by  present  decisions  based  upon  fact  and  sense,  not  upon 
nostalgia . 

The  monume  +•  proposed  is  the  same  old  package  which  the 
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applicants  have  filled  with  the  various  facilities  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  applicants'  proposal  for  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  and  two 
attendant  transmission  lines. 

This  i  s  an  opening  statement.  It  is  not  an  argument. 

That  comes  later.  The  purpose  of  this  opening  statement  is  to 
paint  the  background  and  provide  the  introduction  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  will  be  offered  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation  for  this  proceeding. 

The  Department  is  known  as  an  "opponent"  in  the  course  of 

both  this  proceeding  and  the  earlier  proceeding  before  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences.  That  is  the  correct  legal 
term,  but  it  is  not  a  helpful  description  of  the  position  of  the 
Department  here.  The  Department  operates  and  acts  out  of  statutory 
responsibility.  It  makes  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  precisely  as  the  legislature  requires 
in  the  Montana  Utility  Siting  Act  of  1973.  Under  that  Act,  the 
Department  gave  its  first  and  highest  priority  to  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  proposal  now  before  this  Board.  It  was  and  is 
the  position  of  the  Department  that  the  applicants  have  not 
supported  their  proposal  for  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4. 

It  should  be  stated  clearly  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Department  the  applicants  did  not  have  any  responsibility  to 
support  their  proposal  -  -  if  they  did  not  want  to  have  it 
accepted.  The  applicants  were  not  obliged  to  prove  anything, 
although  they  knew  the  statutory  grounds  on  which  this  Board  must 
make  findings  -  -  if  the  applicants  did  not  wish  to  obtain  a 
Certificate.  If  the  applicants,  who  are  known  as  "proponents" 
in  this  proceeding,  however,  did  seek  to  support  their  application 
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if  the  applicants  did  wish  to  prove  their  right  to  a  Certificate, 
then  they  had  the  burden  of  proof.  That  they  have  not  met. 

The  evidence  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  should  meet  that  which  has  been  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  applicants.  Because  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
"proponents,"  however,  is  so  lacking  in  probative  value, 
the  Department  will  present  evidence  that  goes  beyond  the  issues 
touched  on,  met,  distorted  or  ignored  by  the  applicants. 

One  commentator  upon  our  current  scene  in  energy  develop¬ 
ment  has  labeled  the  subject  of  "electricity  and  the  environment" 
a  "season  of  discontent."  That  comment  is  understandable.  We 
are  not  embarked  upon  a  course  for  making  easy  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  the  applicants'  evidence  produced  in  their 
case  in  chief  left  many  of  the  issues  in  a  muddle.  On  top  of  the 
muddle,  the  applicants  have  superimposed  deviousness.  Unfortunately 
that  is  conduct  consistent  with  what  has  been  described  in  national  | 
articles  which  have  focused  on  Colstrip,  in  news  and  other  media, 
when  Colstrip  opponents  have  been  blandished  to  sell  out,  or  at 
least  to  shut  up.  (See  The  Washington  Post,  August  3,  1975, 
page  C  1) 

The  applicants'  evidence  leaves  us  in  a  muddle,  because  of 
the  revised  editions  of  the  exhibits  they  have  proposed.  There  is 
no  way  to  tell  from  the  evidence  now  before  this  Board  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  what  the  projected  loads,  demands, 
forecasts,  resources,  analyses,  surpluses  ,  deficits  and  plans 
of  the  five  individual  applicants  are,  taken  singularly  or  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  picture  which  has  been  painted  with  any  clarity 

which  suggests  that  applicants  have  considered  the  alternatives 
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which  this  Board  should  consider  under  the  Utility  Siting  Act  (now 
the  Major  Facility  Siting  Act) . 


Some  facts  have  emerged  with  clarity.  In  the  appli¬ 
cants'  opening  statement,  which  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  transcript  of'  this  proceeding,  the  applicants  have  made  clear 
their  decision  was  to  proceed  with  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  because 
they  came  " automatically ...  along  with  [Colstrip]  1  and  2." 

Another  fact  of  equal  clarity  is  that  the  applicants  at  no  time 
have  attempted  to  propose  facilities  which  constitute  "the 
minimum  adverse  environmental  impact,"  nor  have  they  taken  into 
consideration  available  technology  and  economics. 

Deviousness  was  superimposed  upon  the  level  of  the 
evidence  which  we  have  seen  to  date  largely  because  the  applicants 
dislike  the  Utility  Siting  Act.  That  piece  of  legislation  is  not 
up  for  a  popularity  contest  at  this  time.  The  applicants  complain 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Utility  Siting  Act  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
posal  has  risen.  Obviously  the  cost  of  the  proposal  for  the 
Colstrip  units  was  originally  and  seriously  understated,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  applicants  did  recognize  that 
greater  costs  would  be  involved.  Because  the  applicants  believe 
that  the  Utility  Siting  Act  and  decisions  of  the  Board  and 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  are  an  interfer¬ 
ence,  if  not  an  insult,  to  the  applicants'  running  of  their  own 
power  show,  some  of  their  decisions  follow  suit.  For  example, 
the  uncontroverted  evidence  is  that  the  applicants  simply  will  not 
propose  the  final  transmission  line  routing  or  configuration  for 
either  of  the  two  circuits  of  at  least  500  KV,  until  after  the 
applicants  receive  a  Certificate  for  those  very  lines.  The 
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applicants  know  that  they  have  testing  to  do,  engineering  to 
consider,  and  designs  to  complete  before  the  transmiss ion  lines 
can  be  considered  for  final  acceptance.  The  applicants  do  not 
want  this  Board  to  have  all  of  that  information  before  it,  before 
final  acceptance.  The  applicants  want  to  make  their  own  Certifi¬ 
cates,  authorizations  and  approvals. 

Deviousness  comes  from  the  applicants'  description  of 
time  pressure.  They  sought  to  build  facilities  which  would  be 
available  in  1978  or  1979.  The  evidence  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  that  if  the  facilities  could  not  come  on  line  by  1979,  in 
fact  they  are  not  needed.  The  applicants  knew,  as  they  should 
have  known,  that  such  an  unrealistic  schedule  never  could  have 
been  met,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  siting  acts. 

Today,  despite  the  muddle  of  the  applicants'  evidence, 
and  the  deviousness  they  have  imposed  on  it,  we  now  know, 
fortunately,  that  they  are  not  under  time  pressure  for  the 
building  of  any  facilities  for  any  of  the  applicants  or  for  our 

regions . 

The  reason  that  electricity,  in  the  present  environment 
of  our  society,  is  in  a  season  of  discontent  is  that  we  face  an 
energy  crisis  without  having  all  of  the  tools  and  information 
available  to  solve  that  crisis  immediately.  We  are  fortunate 
here,  in  Montana,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states,  that  we  have  the  time  to  deliberate  intelligently  and 
carefully,  to  shape  the  tools  to  make  the  decisions  we  need. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  will  fall  into  four  categories: 
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1 .  Need 


2 .  Planning . 

3.  Impact. 

4.  Alternatives 


NEED 


Taking  the  applicants'  own  figures  for  projected  loads  and 

resources,  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  peak  deficit! 

among  the  applicants  in  this  proceeding  at  any  time  until  1990.  \ 

The  reason  that  there  is  no  such  deficit  is  that  the  Bonneville 

Power  Administration  has  a  surplus  on  peak  power  through  that 

entire  time  period.  For  average  energy  consumption,  taking  all 

five  applicant  companies  together,  again  looking  only  at  their  own 

figures  for  load  forecasts  and  resource  analyses,  there  can  be  no 

more  than  one  out  of  the  ten  years  involved  in  this  proceeding  in 
which  there  is  any  projected  deficit.  And  that  is  but  125  mega¬ 


watts  . 


That  will  be  the  evidence,  accepting  all  of  the  appli¬ 


cants'  own  figures.  But  they  are  subject  to  question.  Serious 
question.  By  the  applicants  themselves.  They  have  revised  their 
figures  frequently.  The  applicants'  plans  for  bringing  on  other 
resources  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  Wyoming  to 
Washington,  in  Oregon  and  in  Idaho,  have  been  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  even  through  the  pendency  of  this  proceeding,  within  days 
prior  to  the  opening  of  our  case  in  chief,  for  the  Department. 

For  example,  most  recently,  the  four  non-Montana  applicants  in 
this  proceeding  have  shaken  up  all  of  their  projections  for  shar¬ 
ing  power  in  two  national  nuclear  installations.  The  Montana 
Power  Company  was  not  invited  to  participate  in  those  recent 
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shake-ups  of  power  allocations.  That  is  consistent  with  the  fact, 
as  the  evidence  has  shown  and  continues  to  show,  that  the  Montana 

Power  Company  has  not  been  involved  in  or  invited  to  participate 
with  any  of  the  applicants  in  any  of  the  significant  projects  for 
thermal  generation,  to  any  significant  degree,  ever. 

The  applicants'  figures  for  projected  demands  should  be 
questioned,  because  the  applicants  continue  to  build  a  monument 
to  the  past.  Although  they  knew  that  the  economic  projections  for 
the  future  and  the  impacts  of  high  rates,  with  attendant  price 
elasticity  upon  demand,  in  fact  will  dampen  demand,  the  applicants 
ignore  that  fact.  If  we  were  to  carry  out  the  projections  of  the 
applicants  through  the  rest  of  this  century,  we  would  find  the 
need  for  developing  so  much  power  that  we  would  reach  the  absurd. 
That  comes  from  playing  with  numbers.  Reality,  however,  tells  us 
that  we  will  not  reach  the  absurd.  The  Department's  evidence  will 
project  the  criteria  for  reality  which  require  sound  projections 
with  dampened  demand.  Those  in  turn  will  eliminate  any  false  or 
beguiling  time  pressure  for  making  precipitous  decisions  which  are 
inadmissible  and  wrong. 

Ignoring  the  potential  power  which  could  be  developed  from 


Colstrip  Units  3  and  4, 


the  reasonable  projection  makes  clear 


that  with  the  applicants'  other  resources,  taken  together,  there 

will  be  surpluses,  not  deficits.  Buyers  for  power  will  have  to 

be  found.  Better  for  us  that  we  do  not  make  the  same  mistakes 

in  the  future  which  the  Pacific  Northwest  utilities,  led  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administrat -on ,  made,  in  the  1950' s  and  1960's, 

when  they  stimulated  consumption  of  power  by  energy  intensive 

industries.  Those  decisions  probably  were  not  known  so  keenly  as 
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we  now  know  them,  as  errors,  for  we  now  have  the  benefit  of  hind¬ 
sight.  Hopefully  those  benefits  will  give  us  foresight. 

PLANNING 

Significant  development  requires  significant  planning. 

The  present  proposal  is  for  the  largest  project  in  the  history  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  The  projected  costs  of  Colstrip  Units  3 
and  4  alone  now  exceed  over  $1  billion  dollars.  Yet  the  applicants’ 
planning  consisted  of  economic  analyses  alone,  which  apply  only  to 
the  thinking  which  preceded  the  decision  to  go  to  Colstrip  Unit  1. 
Then  came  Colstrip  2,  and  the  present  proposal,  for  Colstrip  3 
and  4,  came  "automatically."  That  is  not  planning. 

Government  services,  social  services,  energy  efficiency 
and  conversion,  employment  of  the  best  technology  for  the  future, 

and  imagination  cannot  "happen"  by  themselves.  They  require 
planning.  The  problems  which  arise  as  a  result  of  no  planning 
will  be  described  by  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Department.  The 
extent  of  the  applicants'  planning  has  been  described  by  their 
evidence  already,  and  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Department's  testi¬ 
mony  . 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  that  there  is  a  "master  plan" 
for  the  town  of  Colstrip.  That  is  either  a  muddle  or  deviousness. 
There  is  no  master  plan  that  goes  forward  from  this  time.  There  is 
no  master  plan  beyond  Colstrip  Units  1  and  2.  There  is  no  planner 
at  work  for  anything  involving  the  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4.  state 

agencies  have  the  competence  to  plan,  when  given  the  facts.  State 
agencies,  planning  over  an  entire  region,  only  can  do  so  effec¬ 
tively  when  they  have  total  regional  cooperation.  The  pattern  of 
the  past  has  been  that  the  utilities  of  regions  made  their 
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decisions  and  then  pushed  individual  state  jurisdicat ions  and 
individual  agencies  within  those  jurisdictions,  to  ratify  the 
decisions  of  the  individual  utility  companies,  singularly  and  as 
a  whole.  That  is  not  planning  of  any  kind.  It  certainly  is  not 
planning  for  a  region. 

The  basic  principle  of  planning  is  to  accumulate  know¬ 
ledge  and  wisdom,  to  build  one  decision  on  a  sound  decision  which 
precedes.  That  basic  principle,  according  to  the  evidence  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  Department,  has  not  been  applied  by  the 
Colstrip  project  management.  Instead,  the  proponents  here  would 
have  this  Board  make  an  irreversible  commitment  to  one  of  the  last 

vestiges  of  an  old  technology.  In  this  season  of  discontent,  in 
an  energy  crisis,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  propagate  increasingly 
less  efficient  generation  of  power.  That  is  what  the  applicants 
propose.  The  numerous  more  efficient  energy  conversion  systems 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  Department's  testimony. 

IMPACT 

Witnesses  called  to  testify  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  will  describe  the  social,  economic  and 
environmental  impacts  of  the  proposed  facilities.  They  are 
severe.  To  say  the  least,  those  impacts  certainly  do  not  constitute 
the  "minimum  adverse  environmental  impact,"  nor  do  they  constitute 
the  minimum  for  social  and  economic  destruction  * 

They  range  from  the  destruction  of  agricultural  life,  through 
damage  to  vegetation,  through  water  usage  and  treatment  problems, 
to  human  disease  and  increased  mortality. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  the  proposed 
facilities  will  meet  environmental  standards  -  -  which  properly 
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is  not  a  subject  of  testimony  which  the  Department  should  address 
in  this  current  proceeding  --  it  certainly  is  clear,  and  the 
Department's  evidence  will  show,  and  as  the  evidence  already 
entered  into  the  record  has  shown,  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  applicants,  like  other  utilities  elsewhere,  to  minimize 
the  adverse  environmental  impact.  similarly,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  applicants  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  social  and  economic  destruction,  including  the  substantial 
burden  which  will  be  placed  upon  rendering  of  common  governmental 
services,  from  police  protection  to  health  care. 

The  word  "minimum"  in  the  Utility  Siting  Act,  the 
Department's  evidence  will  show,  means  what  it  says.  The  minimum 
is  the  least.  If  steps  could  be  taken  to  lessen  impact,  beyond 
what  the  applicants  propose,  then  they  simply  have  not  proposed 
"the  minimum."  That  is  the  fact.  That  will  be  the  evidence. 

ALTERNATIVES 

The  Department's  evidence  will  show  that  there  are 
attractive  alternatives.  Even  some  of  the  applicants ' representa¬ 
tives  conclude  that  there  are  alternatives  that  are  at  least  as 
attractive  as  what  the  applicants  now  propose  here. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  the  Department  will  establish 
beyond  doubt  that  Montana  is  doing  more  than  its  share  to  provide 
energy.  The  resources  from  this  state  for  a  long  time  have  been 
committed  to  making  Montana  a  net  exporter  of  energy,  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  factor.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  Montana  will  remain 
a  net  exporter  of  energy.  Those  who  will  import  power  from 
Montana  should  be  expected  to  be  at  least  as  responsible  as  this 
state,  by  accepting  the  burden  of  reasonable  planning  for  the 
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enefit  of  meeting  soundly  demonstrated  needs,  with  minimum 
dverse  impact. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  clgser  the  generation  of 
ower  to  its  ultimate  distribution  to  consumers,  the  better.  That 
s  ah  alternative.  Load  center  generation,  therefore,  should  be 
n  essential  criterion  for  evaluating  the  alternatives  which  can 
0  presented  to  this  Board.  The  shipment  of  coal  to  generating 
acilities  near  load  centers  makes  sense.  It  is  being  done  now  . 
n  Montana,  with  the  vast  bulk  of  the  coal  mined  here  being  shippedj 
o  load  centers.  There  are  numerous  alternatives  for  converting 
he  coal  to  energy  near  those  load  centers.  Those  alternatives 

should  be  pursued. 

If  mine-mouth  generation  is  necessary,  that  proposi¬ 
tion  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  justify  additional  mine-mouth 
generation  over  the  700  megawatts  which  will  be  produced  in 
Montana.  That  amount  of  power  will  constitute,  all  by  itself, 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  energy  needed  for  all  of  Montana  for  the 
future  into  which  we  now  project. 

If  and  when  additional  generating  facilities  are  needed, 
here  in  Montana,  they  should  be  of  the  scale,  the  size,  in  the 
location  and  utilizing  the  technology  which  will  provide  the 
highest  energy  conversion,  with  the  minimum  adverse  environmental 
impacts,  with  the  least  social  destruction  and  with  the  best 
economic  results.  Those  are  criteria  for  sorting  out  the  alter¬ 
natives  which  should  be  chosen.  There  is  not  one  alternative, 
but  many.  They  will  be  the  subject  of  the  evidence  brought  to 
this  proceeding  by  the  Department. 
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The  witnesses  who  will  testify  in  this  proceeding  do 
lot  fall  easily  into  one  of  the  categories  which  describe  the 
general  areas  encompassed  by  the  Department's  testimony  and 
sxhibits.  No  one  witness  confines  himself  to  one  of  those  four 
general  areas  alone.  And  that  is  understandable,  for  to  discuss 
needs  implies  a  discussion  of  alternatives.  To  discuss  impacts 
is  intelligent  only  as  a  corrollary  to  planning.  Needs  come  from 
planning.  Impacts  are  only  evaluated,  in  the  end,  by  sorting  out 
the  alternatives  which  produce  those  impacts.  The  individual  names 
af  the  witnesses  called  by  the  Department,  of  course,  appear  in 
the  index  to  the  transcript  of  proceedings,  as  they  will  follow 
after  this  opening  statement. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  witnesses  with  whom  we  wi 11 
begin  our  testimony,  perhaps  before  the  index  volumes  become 
available  for  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation: 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  William 
Christiansen,  will  commence  the  testimony  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  addressing  each  of  the  four  categories  described  above. 

His  testimony  will  be  followed  by  that  of  Arnold  Cogan,  a 
professional  planner  by  training  and  experience,  who  will  look 
at  the  resulting  impact  from  the  lack  of  planning  to  what  alterna¬ 
tives  would  have  been  available  to  avoid  those  impacts. 

Dr.  Kanu  Shah,  from  the  Commonwealth  Associates,  who 
was  assigned  the  task  of  using  modern  methods  for  evaluating  the 
applicants'  own  figures  for  load  forecasting  and  resource  analyses. 
The  results  of  his  study  will  show  the  lack  of  need  for  the  facility 
and  will  demonstrate  the  better  alternatives  available,  for  facili¬ 


ties  of  radically  reduced  scale. 
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Dr.  William  Brewer  will  explain  why  the  patterns  of  the 


past  are  no  guides  for  the  future.  He  will  chart  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  energy  planning  in  Montana  and  in  the  regions  which 
surround  it. 

Dr.  Alan  Morris  will  explain  from  the  broader  perspective 
the  imperatives  of  national  energy  planning  and  what  they  mean  for 
the  technology  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Timothy  Devitt,  in  a  simple  statement,  will  make  , 
clear  that  today's  technology  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts  which  will  flow  from  the 
Colstrip  generating  units  and  which  the  applicants'  pollution 
control  system  will  not  minimize. 

The  remaining  witnesses  called  by  the  Department  will 

range  from  a  former  Public  Utility  Commissioner  in  a  sister  state 

and  a  former  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Environmental 

Quality  in  another  jurisdiction,  to  representatives  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  plant  pathologists  from  the 

universities,  representatives  of  state  agencies,  including  the 
Department,  medical  doctors,  and  energy  systems  evaluators.  Their 
testimony  will  appear  in  the  later  volumes  which  will  be  submitted 
to  this  Board  for  its  evaluation. 

That  concludes  the  opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  for  the  record,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  Department's  case  in  chief. 
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MR.  SHENKER:  As  the  first  witness  for  the  Departmer 


t 


of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  we  will  call  the 
Honorable  Bill  Christiansen. 

BILL  CHRISTIANSEN,  called  as  a  witness  by  the  Department  of  Natura] 
Resources  and  Conservation,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  upon  his 
oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony  and  as  to  the  oral 
testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  BILL  CHRISTIANSEN 
WAS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  BILL  CHRISTIANSEN 

My  name  is  Bill  Christiansen.  I  am  presently  the 

% 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana  *  a  capacity  in 
which  I  have  served  since  January  of  1973.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Montana  House  of  Representatives  for  eight  years  and  was 
Minority  Leader  of  that  House  in  1971.  In  the  1973  session  of 
the  Legislature,  I  was  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

Jy  appearance  here  is  more  directly  in  concert  with  my  function 
as  Chairman  of  the  Montana  Energy  Advisory  Council  ,  a  capacity 
in  which  I  have  served  since  its  creation  in  April  of  1973. 


/ 
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The  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  is 


faced  with  a  decision  of  far-reaching  proportions,  requiring 

% 

findings  on  the  environmental  compatibility  and  public  need  of 
two  large  generating  plants,  accompanied  by  two  heavy  trans¬ 
mission  lines.  There  are  distinct  and,  unfortunately  in  many 
instances  polarized,  positions  on  this  matter.  Each  viewpoint 
is  supported  by  sincere,  knowledgeable  and  able  proponents, 
both  at  the  citizen  and  professional  level.  At  issue  are 
questions  of  both  fact  and  philosophy.  I  am  sure  that  the 
decision  will  be  made  in  good  conscience  based  on  the  evidence 
presented.  I  do  not  envy  the  role  of  those  who  must  make  the 
decision,  but  I  admire  their  acceptance  of  this  responsibility 
as  is  the  case  with  other  boards  in  Montana's  governmental 
structure  that  must  do  the  same  soul-searching  on  other  matters. 

I  am  appearing  before  this  Board  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation.  My  reasons  for  this  position  are  as  follows. 

The  Utility  Siting  Act,  now  the  Major  Facilities 
Siting  Act,  requires  that  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation  approve  only  those  applications  for  facilities 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  and  compatible  with  the 
human  and  natural  environments.  In  my  opinion,  the  applicants 
have  not  adequately  demonstrated  that  their  proposal  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Utility  Siting  Act. 

With  regard  to  public  need,  I  suggest  that  the  Board 
carefully  consider  the  applicants'  definition  of  "need".  Need 
can  be  interpreted  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  interpretation  of 
need  and  the  judgments  made  on  that  basis  will,  of  themselves, 
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determine  long-term  policies  for  the  State  of  Montana. 

Electricity  consumption  figures  compiled  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (which  wheels  power  to  both 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Pool  and  the  Southern  California 
area)  indicate  that  the  demand  for  power  is  considerably  below 
projections,  in  terms  of  both  peak  demand  and  base  demand. 

Figures  released  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  late 
last  year  show  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coordinated  System, 
total  load  was  11.0  percent  below  the  peak  estimate  and  8.5  per¬ 
cent  below  the  energy  estimate  for  the  month.  Representatives 

♦ 

of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  had  revealed  over  two 
years  ago  that  if  Units  III  and  IV  were  not  built,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Pool  would  be  only  1%  to  2%  short  of  generating 
capacity  to  meet  the  levels  of  demand  projected  to  occur  at  the 
time  Units  III  and  IV  would  come  on  line. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  dry  period  of  1973, 
when  hydro  storage  was  far  below  normal,  a  voluntary  conservation 
effort  effected  a  nearly  seven  percent  reduction  in  demand  for 
electricity.  While  electricity  demand  figures  of  the  past  two 
years  may  not  provide  data  indicative  of  a  stable  trend,  this 
reduction  in  demand  for  electricity  is  unprecedented.  In  light 
of  the  energy,  materials,  manpower,  capital  and  environmental 
crises  confronting  this  nation,  and  recent  studies  indicating 
the  price  elasticity  of  demand  for  energy,  such  findings  should 
be  considered  strongly  suggestive  of  a  decline  in  demand  for 
electricity.  The  Board  also  should  be  aware  that  many  electric 
generation  and  energy  projects  across  the  nation  have  been 
postponed  or  canceled. 
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The  Utility  Siting  Act  demands  that  alternatives  to  the 


proposed  facility  and  to  the  proposed  construction  site  be 
considered  in  the  application  for  certification  of  public  need 
and  compatibility.  As  yet  the  applicants  have  not  demonstrated 
that  any  alternatives  to  the  construction  site  at  Colstrip  or  to 
the  erection  of  two  700  megawatt  plants  were  given  serious 
consideration.  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  this  omission.  Many 
of  the  anticipated  social,  governmental  and  environmental  impacts 
of  the  proposal  may  have  been  mitigated  if  a  less  rural,  less 
unpolluted  and  more  water-rich  area  had  been  chosen  for  the 
construction  site.  Should  the  Board  decide  that  regional  demands 
do  not  require  the  committed  portion  of  the  total  2,060  megawatts 
of  electricity  to  be  generated  at  Colstrip,  then,  certainly 
Montana's  needs  for  electricity  can  be  met  by  a  plant  generating 
less  than  1,400  additional  megawatts  of  energy  . 

I  urge  the  Board  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
reasonable  alternatives.  For  example,  a  smaller  plant  constructed 
in  some  other  location.  In  such  deliberations,  I  urge  positive 
consideration  of  the  siting  of  such  a  plant  in  a  more  urban, 
more  industrialized  area  of  the  state,  where  there  might  be 
fewer  competing  uses  for  water,  and  where  the  load  center  might 
be  nearer  the  generating  plant.  I  realize  that  the  applicants 
will  argue  against  this  alternative  on  the  basis  of  planning 
and  economic  considerations,  but  I  still  think  the  alternative 
is  not  only  attractive  for  the  public  need  of  Montana  and 
Montanans,  but  also  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  environ¬ 
mental  compatibility. 
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Whether  or  not  the  Board  accepts  the  applicants' 


contention  that  Units  III  and  IV  are  necessary,  some  thought 
should  be  addressed  to  the  energy  efficiency  and  the  impacts  of 
load  center  versus  mine-mouth  generation  of  electricity.  I 
suggest  that,  if  overall  energy  efficiencies  are  comparable 
between  alternative  sites,  then  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  site  where  social  and  environmental  impacts  are  the  lesser. 
Where  energy  efficiency  and  social  and  environmental  costs  are 
in  conflict,  I  tend  to  favor  an  area  in  which  those  costs  will 
be  minimized.  Let  me  add  to  this  discussion  my  concern  about 
energy  conversion  efficiencies. 

When  Colstrip  III  and  IV  first  were  discussed  after 
application  was  filed  and  environmental  analyses  were  prepared, 

I  was  distressed  to  learn  that  the  proposed  plant  conversion 
efficiencies  —  that  is,  energy  into  the  plant  in  comparison 
to  energy  out  of  the  plant  at  the  bussbar  —  had  not  improved 
from  the  time  the  Corette  plant  came  on  line  in  1969.  In  fact, 
the  conversion  efficiencies  of  the  proposed  units  III  and  IV 
were  described  as  even  more  unfavorable,  because  the  net  power 
output  would  be  reduced  by  cooling  techniques  and  pollution 
control  devices.  It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  less  efficient  technology 
embodied  in  the  proposed  Units  III  and  IV,  when  better  alterna- 
tives  are  available.  Crash  research  programs  covering  various 
technologies  from  fluidized  bed  burning  of  coal  to  an  MHD  facility 
fired  by  coal  are  now  underway  and  hold  out  hopes  for  substantial 
progress  towards  increased  efficiencies.  It  would  be  doubly 
unfortunate  to  add  u  these  energy  conversion  inefficiencies  the 
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line  losses  associated  with  the  transmission  of  high  voltages 
over  great  distances. 

Now  let  me  turn  to* a  brief  discussion  of  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  proposal.  The  applicants  maintain  that  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  Units  III  and  IV  will  swell  tax  coffers 
in  Rosebud  County  and  the  state,  and  will  provide  us  much 
needed  jobs.  That  contention,  however,  should  be  put  in  proper 
perspective:  the  alternative  of  a  load  center  conversion  could 
create  more  permanent  jobs,  across  the  state.  Moreover,  most 

of  the  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  units  now  proposed  would 

:.  *  ! 

i 

come  from  our  tax  on  coal  —  these  are  revenues  that  the 
counties  and  the  state  will  receive  regardless  of  the  fate  of 
Units  III  and  IV.  There  is  every  indication  that  coal  is  in  a 
seller's  market,  particularly  in  light  of  the  federal  "policy" 
to  shift  oil-burning  plants  to  coal.  The  comparative  cost  of 
coal  versus  other  fuels  gives  me  assurance  that  any  available 

coal  will  be  sold.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  taxes  generated 

■ 

by  Units  III  and  IV  would  be  substantial  —  there  is  some  doubt 
that  they  are  equal  to  the  demands  for  expenditures  that 
construction  will  engender,  at  least  in  the  early  years  of  the 
project.  State  government  has  no  firm  estimates  of  these  costs, 
as  yet.  Judging  from  the  availability  of  services  in  Montana's 
rural  areas,  and  from  demands  for  government  services  in  general, 
expenses  will  outstrip  revenues.  As  Montana's  Coal  Board  meets 
its  responsibilities,  our  state  will  be  among  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  acquire  detailed,  quantifiable  data  on  the  fiscal 
impacts  of  energy  industrialization,  as  that  process  occurs.  It 

would  be  wiser  for  the  state  to  make  its  decisions  on  the  basis 
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of  that  data  when  it  is  acquired  than  on  the  basis  of  conjecture, 
no  matter  how  skilled. 

Looking  squarely  at  the  environmental  issue,  I  have 
been  unable  to  identify  any  consensus  within  the  research 
community  regarding  the  efficacy  of  any  of  the  pollution  disper¬ 
sion  modeling  techniques.  Regardless  of  this  methodological 
uncertainty,  other  research  conducted  by  various  scientists  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  same  effluents  to  be  emitted  by  the 
Colstrip  plants  are  quite  hazardous  to  plant,  animal  and  even 
human  life.  May  I  suggest,  therefore,  in  any  event,  no  construc¬ 
tion  of  Colstrip  Units  III  and  IV  can  be  certified  for  commence¬ 
ment  until  such  time  as  competent  professionals  have  had  time 
to  study  both  the  efficiency  of  the  pollution  control  equipment 
and  the  effects  of  air-borne  emissions  from  Units  I  and  II. 

Until  that  time  we  certainly  will  not  know  whether  the  proposed 
additional  Colstrip  facilties  will  be  compatible  with  the 
environment.  On  this  issue  we  dare  not  guess. 

The  social  and  governmental  service  impacts  of  the 
construction  of  Units  I  and  II  in  Colstrip  have  been  significant. 
Rapid  large-scale  industrialization  in  rural  areas  imposes 
immense  impacts  upon  the  citizens  of  the  area,  upon  their  social 
organization  and  upon  government  structures  and  services.  In 
this  regard,  we  also  should  give  ample  consideration  to  the 
much  discussed  issue  of  life  styles.  This  is  a  cherished  and 
zealously  guarded  concept  of  those  who  would  be  most  immediately 
affected  by  the  suggested  development.  As  I  have  mentioned 
before,  it  appears  more  sensible,  to  me,  to  build  large  projects 
nearer  existing  population  centers,  where  labor,  housing, 
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services  and  transportation  facilities  are  in  greater  supply. 

Board 

Throughout  these  hearings,  I  ask  only  that  the/consider 
each  finding  as  a  part  of  a. whole,  not  as  a  single,  isolated 
event.  The  impacts  of  Units  III  and  IV  have  been  studied 
individually,  due  to  human  and  methodological  limitations,  but 
they  will  be  felt  cumulatively.  Where  an  individual  impact  may 
be  acceptable  or  bearable,  it  may  be  unbearable  when  it  occurs 
in  the  context  of  many  other  impacts. 

All  of  us  in  state  government,  particularly  those  who 
work  with  energy  matters,  have  heard  rhetoric  claiming  Montanans 
have  taken  an  irresponsible  attitude  toward  the  energy  crisis 
and  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  nation's  need  for  energy 
with  high  taxes;  we  are  accused  of  wishing  to  "build  a  fence 
around  the  state."  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  such 
rhetoric  is,  at  best,  self-serving.  Montana  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  respond  to  the  nation's  energy  crisis.  Coal 
development  in  the  state  has  expanded  at  unprecedented  rates. 
Over  25  million  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  Montana  last  year, 
almost  all  of  which  was  exported.  That  coal  was  burned  to 
generate  more  than  5,000  megawatts  of  electricity  in  various 
areas  of  the  nation.  For  that  matter,  if  you  take  the  existing 
hydro-electric  capacities  within  the  state  of  Montana  and  add 
to  that  the  approximate  900  megawatts  which  are  scheduled  at 
Libby  Dam,  and  to  that  add  the  existing  fossil  plants  in  Montana, 
including  Colstrip  II  which  is  scheduled  on  line  this  year,  you 
will  find  you  have  about  3,400  megawatts  of  power  produced  in 
Montana  —  more  than  three  times  the  demand  of  Montanans  for 
that  power.  The  total  power  produced  from  our  coal  and  hydro 
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capacity  comes  close  to  8,400  megawatts  of  electricity  —  eight 
times  that  used  by  the  citizens  of  Montana. 

In  return  for  this;  we  have  asked  only  that  coal  mining 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  is  not  destructive  of  t  'nviron- 

ment  upon  which  we  depend,  that  mining  activities  pay  ir  own 

way,  and  that  energy  conversion  facilities  be  shown  tr  .  j 
necessary  and  compatible  with  Montana's  natural  and  social 
environment.  Our  mining  and  taxation  statutes  are  designed  to 
do  precisely  that.  All  of  us  should  be  familiar  with  what  can 
happen  in  resource  development.  We  have  examples  of  this  in 
Montana  and  throughout  the  nation.  Montana's  history  has  been 
that  of  a  state  which  has  provided  others  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  the  production  of  goods.  Our  copper  industry  was 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  electric  industry  throughout 
the  nation.  In  return  for  our  copper,  we  received  jobs  and  a 
one-industry  city  which  now  is  suffering  from  curtailments  in 
its  parent  industry.  Surely  we  are  familiar  with  what  has 
happened  to  Appalachia. 

This  state,  the  federal  government,  industry  and 
individual  consumers  soon  must  agree  to  a  definition  of  our 
responsibility  to  others  and  their  responsibility  to  us.  The 
decision  of  this  Board  will  be  critically  important  to  that 
definition.  Montana  is  not  beholden  to  any  entity  simply 
because  it  has  the  capital  necessary  to  develop  our  resources.’ 

We  expect  those  who  wish  to  use  our  resources  to  develop  them 
wisely  and  with  recognition  of  and  sensitivity  to  our  needs. 

Jobs  and  tax  revenues  can  be  considered  adequate  no  longer,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  in  acc-_''M.ng  that  recompense  we  lose  other  valued 
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and  essential  resources.  I  submit  that  Montana  no  longer  can 
afford  to  accept  unreasonable  burdens  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  The  applicants'  present  proposal  perpetuates  those 
burdens  unreasonably. 

The  construction  of  Units  III  and  IV  is  not  critically 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  power  users  in  our  region.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  those  units  will  impose  signifi- 
cant  costs  upon  Montanans  and  our  ecosystem.  It  appears 

| 

unreasonable  to  me  for  the  applicants  to  expect  Montanana  to 
assume  the  costs  of  this  development  for  the  psychic  wage  of 
benefitting  others,  particularly  when  alternatives  have  been 
hardly  defined  or  analyzed.  An  analysis  of  energy  flows  within 
Montana  will  indicate  that  this  state  is  a  significant  net 
exporter  of  energy.  We  must  begin  to  ask  how  much  more  we 
reasonably  can  be  expected  to  provide  in  energy  and  other 
resources. 

In  closing,  let  me  briefly  address  a  philosophical 
position.  I  think  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  dwell  on  sins 
of  the  past  unless  they  become  lessons  for  the  future.  But 
by  aligning  ourselves  with  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  have 
inherited  sins  of  the  past  when  that  region  apparently  took  the 
posture  that  cheap  electric  power  mainly  generated  by  hydro¬ 
electric  means  was  limitless,  and  proceeded  to  attract  high 
electrical  consumptive  industries  to  that  region  with  energy 
costs  less  than  half  the  national  average.  Now  they  are  facing 
the  results  of  that  policy. 

Montana  should  have  —  and  does  have  —  no  intention  of 
ignoring  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  have  been  asked  to  take  part, 
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and  are  taking  part,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Commission's 
Regional  Energy  Policy  Study  which  hopes  to  sort  out  the  maze 
and  give  positive  direction  to  the  energy  future  of  that 
region.  We  will  have  continuing  representation  on  that  study 
effort.  The  Pacific  Northwest  utilities  obviously  have  not  put 
all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  in  regard  to  III  and  IV  and  their 
portion  of  that  energy.  Both  the  Montana  Power  Company  and  the 
four  out-of-state-based  utility  applicants  have  short-range 
and  long-range  plans,  as  I  see  the  demand  curves,  that  will 
address  their  real  needs  without  the  proposed  Colstrip  Units 
III  and  IV. 

Much  too  little  has  been  said  about  the  exciting 
possibility  of  pulling  together  the  peak  requirements  of  an 
electrical  system  and  the  demand  requirements  of  that  system. 
This  concept  is  overdue  for  implementation.  Finally  it  is 
being  addressed  in  a  great  number  of  technological  and  practical 
ways.  If  only  part  of  the  potential  for  progress  is  made 
towards  that  conservation  concept,  existing  facilities,  by 
increasing  their  efficiencies,  can  mitigate  the  need  for 
additional  plants  as  well  as  save  dollars. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  much  of  our  energy  crisis  can 
be  diredtly  attributed  to  our  national  delusion  that  resources 
are  infinite  and  growth  can  be  correspondingly  so.  Perpetuation 
of  this  delusion  can  only  aggravate  the  crises  we  now  face.  The 
only  true  solution  to  our  nation's  (and  the  industrialized 
world's)  energy,  environmental  and  materials  crises  will  involve 
a  conscientious  endeavor  to  conserve  our  resources,  to  do  more 
with  less  and  to  moderate  our  truly  unreasonable  demands  for 
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luxury.  If,  as  I  believe,  proposed  Colstrip  Units  III  and  IV 
truly  are  not  vitally  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  our  state 
and  our  region,  a  lesser  alternative  should  be  made  to  do.  Let 
our  state  take  the  first  step  toward  responding  to  real  need 
rather  than  to  fanciful  speculative  demand. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  understand  you  have  a  comment 
to  make  in  regard  to  your  statement,  a  typographical  errc 
or  a  clarification,  which  you  may  do  so  at  this  time. 

WITNESS:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hearings  Officer. 

For  the  record  may  I  state  that  on  page  7  of  my  testimony 
there  is  an  error  in  which  I  indicate  23  million  tons  of 
coal  produced  in  Montana  for  1975.  I  don't  even  think 
it's  a  typo;  I've  got  too  good  a  stenographer.  I  think 
she  couldn't  transcribe  my  written  handwriting  which  is 
a  trouble  of  a  lot  of  people  when  they  look  at  my  writing 
But  anyway  it's  supposed  to  be  22  million  tons  in  Montana 
in  1975.  And  then  I  think,  if  I  may,  sir,  for  the  record 
indicate  that  my  testimony  here  is  not  either  supported  or 
opposed  by  the  executive  department  of  Montana  government 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  speaking  in  their  behalf,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  also  made  clear  for  the  record  that  I'm  not 
indicating  my  testimony  as  Chairman  of  the  Montana  Energy 
Advisory  Council,  because  we  have  not  considered  as  a 
group  this  application.  Just  so  we  are  all  clear  that  I 
am  testifying  as  a  citizen  of  Montana. 

MR.  SHENKER:  The  record  should  also  show,  Mr.  Davis 
that  the  correction  to  Mr.  Christiansen's  statement  on 
page  8,  line  18,  has  previously  been  communicated  to  the 
applicants . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  What  should  it  show?  Do  you  mea 
the  one  he  just  no  fed? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Yes,  changing  the  figure  from  23  to 


22  million  tons. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Okay,  sir.  Mr.  Bellingham,  you 
may  cross-examine. 

Cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham: 

% 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen,  let's  start  off  on  a  light  note,  somewhat, 
shall  we? 

A  I'm  for  that. 

Q  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  last,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if,  as  part  of  your  duties  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  you  have 
assumed  the  burden  to  instruct  the  guides  here  in  the  capitol 
building  as  to  what  to  tell  visitors  who  visit  the  capitol? 

A  No.  It  sounds  like  a  politically  sound  way  to  do  business,  but 
I  haven't  instructed  them,  no. 

Q  Well,  the  reason  I  wondered  is  the  fact  that  during  the  course 
of  the  summer  here,  when  guides  were  escorting  visitors  around 
the  capitol,  we  overheard  them  tell  a  group  of  them  that  were 
in  the  balcony  above  us  here  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  down  here  involving  Bill  Christiansen,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  attorney  general  versus  Montana  Power.  Now, 

I  wondered  if  you  might  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
instruction  of  that? 

A  That's  a  strange  amalgam,  I  might  say. 

Q  Well,  it  struck  me  that  way  and  that's  the  reason  —  I'm  sure 

you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We'll  be  very  happy  to  stipulats 
to  that.  Mr.  Christiansen,  let's  go  into  your  background  just 
slightly  here,  if  we  may.  I  notice  that  you  haven't  put  any 
of  it  in  your  statement  here.  Where  did  you  grow  up,  sir? 
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A  In  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Q  Did  you  go  to  high  school  there? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  graduated  there  at  Fargo;  is  that  right? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  from  there  where  did  you  go? 

A  I  went  to  the  North  Dakota  State  College  in  the  same  town. 

Q  How  long  did  you  go  to  school  there? 

A  Three  years. 

Q  Did  you  graduate  there? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  After  that,  where  did  you  go? 

A  I  started  working  for  the  Ford  dealership  in  Fargo,  North 

Dakota . 

Q  And  how  long  were  you  there? 

A  I  was  there  from  the  latter  part  of  1934  until  the  early  part 
of  1936  when  I  used  the  same  affiliation  and  went  to  work  for 
a  Ford  dealer  in  Cut  Bank,  Montana. 

Q  And  how  long  were  you  at  Cut  Bank? 

A  Until  they  canceled  his  dealership,  which  was  two  years. 

Q  And  when  was  that  now? 

A  He  was  canceled  in  the  spring  of  1937. 

Q  And  then  where  did  you  go? 

A  I  went  back  to  the  dealer  I  had  been  working  for  who  had  then 
purchased  the  dealership  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota;  he  owned  both 
the  Fargo  and  Moorhead  dealerships,  and  I  was  his  parts  manager 
in  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

Q  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 
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A  I  remained  there  from  1937  through  1946,  and  in  1947,  along 

with  a  business  associate,  I  purchased  the  Hardin  Auto  Company 
in  Hardin,  Montana,  which  again  was  a  Ford  dealership.  I  think 
I'm  getting  enough  Ford  commercials  in  here,  all  right? 

Q  And  how  long  were  you  in  Hardin  then  in  that  dealership? 

A  I  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  that  dealership?  I'm  still  activ 
in  that  dealership  in  the  sense  of  being  a  stockholder.  I  took 
a  leave  of  absence  in  April  of  1972  to  run  for  a  statewide 
office  and  I've  been  there  only  rarely  since. 

}  And  you  still  maintain  that  interest  in  that  dealership;  is 
that  right? 

^  I'm  selling  the  interest  on  a  long-term  contract  to  four 

employees,  but  I  still  have  substantial  stock  in  the  business. 

}  You  are  Chairman,  of  course,  of  the  Montana  Energy  Advisory 
Council;  isn't  that  correct? 

A  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Q  And  when  was  this  advisory  council  set  up? 

A  It  was  created  by  executive  order  in  April  of  1973. 

Q  This  is  not  a  legislative  enactment  that  created  this  particula 
council  is  it? 

A  That  is  correct,  executive  order. 

Q  And  who  serves  upon  that  committee? 

A  We  have  15  departments  of  Montana  government.  The  directors  ar 
the  members  of  record,  but  they,  of  course,  make  appointments, 
and  we  have  a  very  close  connection  with  the  university  system 
in  our  formal  structure. 

Q  Well  then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  members  of  the  council  are 
all  department  heads  in  state  government?  is  that  correct? 
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A  And  elected  officials. 

Q  And  approximately  how  many  serve  in  that  council? 

A  Fifteen,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  representations  from  labor  upon  that  council? 

A  We  do  not. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  representations  from  — 

A  May  I,  for  the  record,  sir,  say  that  the  Department  of  Labor 

within  the  government  of  Montana  certainly  has  a  very  visible 
position  on  that. 

Q  But  I  mean  do  you  have  any  representations  from  labor  outside 
the  Department  of  Labor? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  representations  from  industries  serving  on  the 
council? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  representation  from  business  of  any  kind  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  council? 

A  No. 


Q  So,  I  assume  then  that  you  also  do  not  have  any  representations 
from  any  of  the  utility  companies  serving  on  it? 

A  No,  we  do  not. 

Q  No  outside  parties  whatsoever? 

A  No,  it's  strictly  a  government  function. 

Q  How  often  do  you  have  meetings? 

A  Our  meetings  are  not  scheduled  on  a  regular  basis.  We  use  the 
ad  hoc  committee  approach  more  than  we  do  the  general  convening 
of  the  council  itself.  We  certainly,  I  might  say  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  are  glad  to  give  a  forum  to  industry,  and  have  in  many 
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times,  that  have  ideas  of  energy  conservation  embracing  the 
net  concept  of  energy  conversions.  So  that  we  do  have  that  kiijd 
of  a  forum  and  welcome  those  exposures  of  industry  at  our 
group's  meetings. 

Well,  do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  many  meetings  you've  had 
since  you  started? 

If  you're  speaking  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Montana  Energy 
Advisory  Council,  sir  --  is  that  correct? 

Yes . 

I  would  say  we've  had  over  the  span  of  the  last  --  it's  going 
on  awfully  close  now  to  four  years  —  I  would  say  we've  had 
about  20  meetings  of  the  council  in  general  and  a  great  number 
of  meetings  of  the  Human  Resource  Division  and  the  Natural 
Resource  Division  of  that  council,  where  the  action  really  is. 

Q  Now  then,  as  far  as  Colstrip  3  and  4  units  are  concerned,  has 
the  council  gone  on  formal  record  as  either  opposing  it  or 
being  for  it? 

A  As  my  opening  statement,  and  I  hope  I  clarified  that  to  every¬ 
body's  satisfaction  —  we  have  not  discussed  it  as  a  group;  we 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  it  as  a  group. 

Q  And  your  appearing  here  today  is  strictly  not  connected  with  th 
governor  or  anybody  else  in  the  state  hierarchy  at  all  or  with 
the  council  that  you've  previously  testified  to,  but  strictly 
as  an  individual  citizen;  am  I  correct  in  that? 

A  You  are  right,  sir. 

Q  Now  then,  your  written  statement  that  has  been  prepared  and 
introduced  is  some  12  pages  long.  May  I  asked  you  who  typed 


this  statement? 
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That  was  typed,  I  believe,  by  my  --  I'm  not  sure  that's  her  — 

I  think  it  was  typed  by  my  stenographer,  Sharon  Brown. 

It's  possible  it  could  have  been  typed  by  someone  else,  however, 
I  gather? 

I  think  that's  right;  I'm  not  absolutely  certain  she  typed  it. 
Well,  if  she  didn't,  who  might  it  have  been? 

It  might  have  been  prepared  by  the  department,  but  not  the 
material  in  it.  The  material  in  it  is  mine. 

Well,  as  far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  what  department  are 


you  talking  about? 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

So  there's  a  possibility  it  could  have  been  typed  down  in  the 
department;  is  that  correct? 

There  is  that  possibility. 

Now  then,  did  anybody  give  you  any  input  as  far  as  the  statesmen 
itself  is  concerned? 

My  staff  certainly  did. 

They  obtained  statistics  and  this  sort  of  thing? 

I  didn't  need  much  help  in  the  statistical  line.  I  think  I'm 
pretty  well  qualified  there. 

Well,  you  indicated  that  your  staff  helped? 

Oh,  yes. 

Is  that  your  staff  as  lieutenant  governor? 

No,  I  think  my  staff  more  properly  would  be  my  MEAC  function 


staff . 

And  you're  referring  to  Montana  Energy  Advisory  Council? 
Yes,  sir. 

Who  on  that  council  helped  you  with  the  statement? 
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Mr.  Ted  Clack,  who  is  my  administrative  assistant  in  that 
function  and  who  handles  the  human  resource  functions  of  that 
department,  helped  me  with  this  statement. 

Did  anybody  from  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  help  you 
in  any  way? 

No,  sir.  To  set  the  record  straight  I  had  some  discussions 
of  my  statement  with  Mr.  Shenker ,  but  all  he  did  was  ask  me 
tougher  questions  than  you're  going  to  ask  me. 

Well,  you  don't  know  for  sure  because  I  haven't  finished  yet, 
have  I? 

I've  got  great  confidence  in  you,  sir. 

To  ask  easy  questions  or  tough  ones?  I  wouldn't  answer  that 
either  if  I  were  you.  Did  anybody  from  the  department  itself, 
natural  resources,  in  any  way  aid  you  insofar  as  the  statement 
is  concerned? 

No,  sir. 

You  obtained  no  advice  from  them  at  all? 

Only  the  discussion  I  had  with  Mr.  Shenker  in  which  he  cross- 
examined  me  about  the  material  in  it.  He  seems  almost  as 
suspect  of  it  as  you  do. 

Well,  let's  turn  to  the  statement  then,  page  2,  line  9.  You 
state,  "I  am  sure  that  the  decision  will  be  made  in  good 
conscience  based  on  the  evidence  presented."  Now  that's  a  good 
general  statement,  is  it  not? 

Yes . 

You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  proceedings  involving 
Colstrip  3  and  4  up-to-date,  are  you  not?  You've  been  following 
them? 
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I  think  I  am  familiar  --  certainly  not  in  detail,  but  I  think 
generally,  yes,  I  am  familiar  with  them. 

Well,  I  would  assume  that  with  your  interest  in  the  council, 
and  others,  it  would  be  natural  for  you  to  follow.  And  you're 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  Board  of  Health  has  granted  addi¬ 
tional  certification;  you're  aware  of  that? 

Yes,  sir.  In  both  the  instance  of  water  quality  and  air 
quality. 

And  have  you  read  that  particular  order  by  the  Board  of  Health? 
I  have  read  it  in  some  degree  and  I  think  I  know  the  general 
context  of  it,  but  specifically,  no. 

Well,  I  suspect  that  you'll  go  along  when  we  say  that  that 
order  undoubtedly  was  made  in  good  conscience,  based  on  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  Board  of  Health? 

I  would  have  to  assume  that,  yes.  It  is  their  function,  and 
that's  the  way  that  result  should  come  out. 

You  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  they  did  make  the 
decision  in  good  conscience  based  on  the  evidence  presented  to 
them? 

I  have  that  much  confidence  in  the  board;  I  wasn't  party  to 
the  evidence,  but  I'll  say  yes  to  that.  I  think  that  a  citizen 
board  like  that  did  make  it  in  good  conscience. 

Well,  you  put  faith  in  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  in  your 
statement  here,  and  I'm  sure  that  you  put  the  light  faith  in 
the  Board  of  Health;  isn't  that  right? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now  then,  down  at  lines  19  and  20,  page  2,  you  state  there  that 
the  Utility  Siting  Act  requires  that  the  Department  of  Natural 
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Resources  and  Conservation  approve  only  those  applications 
for  facilities. 

A  That's  wrong,  it's  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  that  approves 

Q  I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake;  it's  not  "Department"  at  line 

19,  it  should  be  "Board,"  should  it  not? 

A  That's  right,  sir. 

Q  In  fact,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  really  does  not 
approve  or  disapprove  anything,  as  far  as  these  facilities  are 
concerned;  isn't  that  right? 

A  That  is  correct.  They  make  recommendations  only.  They  have  nc 
power  to  -- 

Q  That  rests  solely  in  the  Board;  I  think  we  agree  on  that. 

Now  then,  calling  your  attention  to  line  22,  page  2  again,  you 
say,  "In  my  opinion  the  applicants  have  not  adequately  demon¬ 
strated  that  their  proposal  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Utility  Siting  Act."  That  is  what  it  states,  doesn't  it? 

A  That's  correct,  sir. 

Q  And,  of  course,  that  is  your  opinion  only,  and  you  state  that 
don't  you,  "In  my  opinion?" 

A  Yes. 

Q  So  it  is  your  opinion,  and  you  will  grant  the  fact  that  others 
may  have  contrary  opinion  on  the  subject? 

A  Yes,  I  think  I  covered  that  very  well  in  the  first  paragraph. 
That's  a  polarization  of  positions. 

Q  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  have  you  read  any  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts  involved  in  this  action? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Calling  your  attention  to  the  Board  of  Health  hearing,  there 
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were  some  51  transcript  volumes,  as  I  recall,  and  in  this 
hearing  to  date,  that  is  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
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there  has  been  some  15  or  16,  something  like  that.  I  take  it 
that  you  have  not  read  any  of  these  transcripts? 

That  is  correct. 

And  the  transcripts,  of  course,  reproduce  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented  in  these  hearings,  do  they  not? 

Yes. 

Now  then,  there  have  also  been,  I'd  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  and  I'm  sure  that  you're  aware  of  it,  many  hundreds 
of  exhibits  offered  in  these  two  cases,  and  when  I  say  two 
cases,  I'm  dividing  them  into  one  before  the  Board  of  Natural 
Resources  and  one  before  the  Board  of  Health  and  you  are 
aware,  of  course,  there  have  been  many  hundreds  of  exhibits 
introduced  into  evidence,  not  only  by  the  applicants  but  by 
the  opponents  also? 

I'm  aware  of  that,  sir. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  gone  over 
any  of  those  exhibits? 
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I  have  not  gone  over  the  exhibits;  I  have  been  present  in  this 
house  while  some  of  the  discussions  took  place,  but  a  very 
minimal  amount  of  those  discussions  have  I  been  privy  to  here 
or  read  about  them. 

So  we  can  say,  then,  that  along  with  not  having  read  the 
transcripts,  you  have  not  examined  the  exhibits  that  went  into 
evidence? 

I  think  that's  correct.  Would  you  consider  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statements  of  Wes ting house  and  Department  of  Natural 
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Resources  as  part  of  those  exhibits? 

Well,  I  don't  think  I  was  including  them.  I  assume  you  have 
read  parts  of  those,  at  least? 

I've  read  a  great  part  of  those.  I've  been  to  some  meetings 
in  which  the  Westinghouse  presented  their  case  on  two  occasions 
and  have  done  substantial  studying  of  both  of  those  impact 
statements . 

We're  talking  now  about  the  actual  evidence  that  has  gone 
in? 


Okay,  sir,  then  I  have  not  been  --  if  that's  not  part  of  the 
evidence,  then  my  answer  stands. 

Well,  you  realize  also  that  not  all  the  evidence  is  in  yet; 
you're  aware  of  that? 

I  think  I'm  contributing  now  to  that  evidence;  I  hope  I  am. 

But  I  mean  there  is  still  more  evidence  to  be  put  on  the 
stand? 

Yes,  sir. 

There  is  still  more  evidence  to  be  introduced;  there  are  still 
more  exhibits  to  go  into  evidence,  you  are  aware  of  that,  aren 
you? 

Certainly . 

In  other  words,  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  say  we’re  at  the 
halfway  mark,  but  at  least  the  applicants  have  now  finished 
their  evidence  and  the  opponents  to  the  application  are  now 
commencing  to  put  on  their  evidence;  isn’t  that  right? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you're  the  lead  of f  witness  for  obvious  reasons  today,  sir, 
being  you're  Lieutenant  Governor;  isn't  that  right? 


't 
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I'm  not  sure  how  I'm  so  honored.  I  was  asked  to  appear  here 
at  1:00  today  and  I  showed  up. 

And  to  go  down  the  road  a  bit,  after  the  .opponents  have  put  in 
all  their  evidence,  you  understand  that  we  as  applicants  will 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  put  in  our  rebuttal  evidence  and 
this  will  be  followed  by  surrebuttal  evidence  by  the  opposition 
I  understand  that,  sir. 

So  we  have  some  days  ahead  of  us  before  these  proceedings  are 
over.  You're  aware  of  that,  I'm  sure,  are  you  not? 

I  am  aware  of  that. 

And  I  see  in  your  statement  you  say  the  applicants  have  not 
adequately  demonstrated  that  their  proposal  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Utility  Siting  Act.  Well,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  still  have  more  evidence  to  come  in,  don't  you 
think  perhaps  your  opinion  here  may  be  just,  slightly  premature? 
I'm  prepared  to  support  that  opinion. 

We'll  get  into  that,  but  you  — 

I  don't  think  it's  premature. 

You  don't  think  it  is? 

No,  because  I  think  the  facts  on  which  I  based  the  evidence  in 
here  are  facts  that  I  accept  and  I  hope  are  accepted  by  those 
who  hear  my  testimony. 

Fine.  Then  the  fact  that  you  haven't  reviewed  the  evidence 
that  has  been  presented  in  this  case,  you  feel  is  not  a  deterrei 
to  your  coming  to  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  applicants 
have  not  demonstrated  that  they'll  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
act;  is  that  right? 

I  do  not  think  iJ- ' s  a  deterrent,  no. 
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I  see.  And  the  fact  that  you  have  not  examined  the  exhibits 
then,  you  don't  think  is  a  deterrent  to  your  making  your 
opinion  and  conclusion  that  the  applicants  have  not  met  the 
requirements  of  the  act? 

Sir,  I'm  having  a  semantic  problem  with  the  exhibits.  If  the 
exhibits  do  not,  from  this  point  on,  include  the  impact  state¬ 
ments  —  or  do  they?  May  I  ask  that? 

Well,  let's  exclude  the  impact  statements. 

I  have  not  examined  the  evidence  other  than  the  impact  state¬ 


ments. 

Right.  But  apparently,  then,  you  do  not  feel  that  your  not 
having  examined  these  exhibits  should  deter  you  in  any  way  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion? 

Well,  I'm  prepared  to  support  my  evidence,  yes. 

And  by  the  same  token,  then,  the  fact  that  this  hearing  is  not 
completed  yet,  you  don't  feel  that  that  should  act  as  a  deterrent 
is  that  correct? 

No,  I  don't  think  so,  not  in  the  context  of  my  testimony. 

Now,  the  final  decision,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  have  faith  in  their  decision,  do  you  not? 

I  do ,  sir . 

You  also  feel  that  you  should  influence  our  judgment  if  you  can 
possibly  do  it? 

I  believe  that  I'm  contributing  to  the  problem  they  have  before 
them  by  bringing  these  facts  to  their  attention. 

To  go  back  to  my  question  then,  you  don't  feel  then  that 
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you  are  influencing  their  judgment  other  than  the  fact  that 
you're  just  bringing  the  facts  out;  is  that  correct? 

A  Do  you  mean  from  my  position  as  a  lieutenant  governot? 

Q  No,  by  you  as  an  individual. 

A  I  think  they'll  make  judgments  on  the  facts  as  I  present  them 
and  maybe  they'll  accept  them  and  maybe  they  won't,  but  it 
will  be  part  of  the  decision  making  process  as  they  have  to 
face  up  to  it. 

Q  And  if  you  happen  to  influence  their  judgment  by  your  statement 
in  the  testimony  that  you  give  today,  that  doesn't  present  any 
problem  to  you,  I  gather;  is  that  right? 

A  No,  it  does  not. 

Q  Well,  let's  assume,  if  you  will  follow  me  for  a  few  seconds, 
that  you  were  charged  with  embezzlement  of  some  kind,  and  if 
you  have  a  different  crime  that  you'd  like  to  have  me  ask  you 
about  I'll  be  glad  to  do  it? 

A  I  have  no  favorite;  go  right  ahead. 

Q  Well,  let's  assume  then  that  you're  charged  with  embezzlement, 
and  you're  prosecuted  for  it,  and  the  prosecution  puts  the 
case  on  the  statement;  you  did  not  have  a  chance  to  put  your 
evidence  on  at  that  time,  and  say  the  governor  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  you  are  guilty  unquestionably  under  the  evidence 
presented  at  that  time.  You  wouldn't  appreciate  it  at  all, 
would  you? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Now  just  a  moment.  The  hypothetical 
question  being  put  to  the  witness  assumes  exactly  the 
converse  of  the  situation  we  have  before  us.  The  applies 
have  finis,'ied  th  ir  testimony  in  this  case.  It  is  not  a< 
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though  the  applicants  were  the  defendants  in  the 
embezzlement  charge  and  that  their  evidence  hasn't  been 
heard  yet;  all  their  evidence  is  in  already.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that:  the  question,  aside  from  its 
presumptuousness,  is  irrelevant  to  any  even  hypothetical 
issue  that  could  be  put  to  the  witness.  I  object  to  it 
on  that  basis. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  can  ask  another  question 
and  rephrase  it.  I  didn't  understand  how  your  question 
ended  up.  It  was  something  about  whether  he  would  be 
happy  or  not,  so  why  don't  you  rephrase  the  question. 

Q  Well,  let's  assume  the  same  state  of  facts  that  I  asked  you 
before.  I  stated  that  in  the  event  that  the  governor  did 
issue  a  statement  that  you're  obviously  guilty  on  the  facts 
as  he  knew  them  up  to  that  time,  you  wouldn't  appreciate  that 
type  of  statement,  would  you? 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  object  on  the  same  basis,  Mr.  Davis 
We  have  exactly  a  topsy-turvy  hypothetical  game  put  to 
this  witness. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  it's  an  assumption;  he 
can  explain  his  answer  if  he  wishes.  You  can  answer  and 
explain . 

A  I  would  think  that  the  governor  would  make  that  statement  in 
the  context  of  the  evidence  that  he  had  before  him,  and  if  he 
stated  the  evidence  properly,  why  then  I  wouldn't  object  to 
what  he  said. 

Q  He  said  that  you  should  be  found  guilty;  you'd  stand  by  that 
and  accept  it;  is  that  right? 
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A  If  the  evidence  that  he  had  would  indicate  that  conclusion, 
yes . 

Q  Without  your  having  an  opportunity  to  rebut  the  testimony  in 
the  actual  case? 

A  I'd  get  in  the  paper,  too. 

Q  Well,  I'm  sure  of  that.  Public  relations,  Mr.  Christiansen, 
I  think  perhaps  you  do  a  very  good  job  at ,  but  leaving  that 
out  -- 


Q 

A 


Q 


MR.  SHENKER:  Yes,  I  agree  that  that  should  be  left 
out.  I'll  ask  that  that  comment  be  stricken. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Be  stricken. 

What  requirements  haven't  been  met,  Mr.  Christiansen? 

Well,  I  think,  sir,  my  emphasis  here,  if  I  may  declare  it  at 
this  time,  is  going  to  be  more  on  the  need,  which  is  certainly 
part  of  the  contingency  for  certification,  and  I  could  get  in 
a  rather  involved  answer,  but  I'll  let  you  certainly  do  the 
questioning.  I  don't  think  that  there  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  need,  and  I  know  we  are  going  to  get  in  the  definition  of 
need  before  we're  through  here.  In  my  opinion,  that  the  need 
for  that  facility  to  be  sited  in  Colstrip,  or  the  need  for  that 
facility  to  meet  the  regional  needs  within  the  time  frames  that 
I  see  or  Montana's  needs  in  the  same  time  frame,  I  don't  believ 
there  is  that  necessity  of  that  complex  of  plants  in  Colstrip 
at  this  time. 

Fine.  Then  we  can  restr Let  your  opinion  then,  as  I  take  it, 
to  one  element,  and  that  is  need? 

MR.  SHENKER:  I'll  object  to  the  question.  That 
misstates  t^e  witness'  answer. 


e 
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1 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  don't  think  it  does. 

2 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  you  could  rephrase  the 

3 

question;  I  think  he  understands  what  the  question  is. 

4 

Rephrase  it  if  you  will. 

5 

WITNESS:  May  I,  Mr.  Hearings  Officer,  clarify  -- 

6 

who  do  I  ask  for  the  forum  here.  Do  I  ask  you? 

7 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER :  You  can  ask  me  or  anybody  in 

8 

the  house  if  you  want  to  because  we'll  let  you  answer. 

9 

WITNESS:  I  believe,  sir,  and  the  reporter  can 

10 

indicate  this  as  right  or  wrong,  that  I  said  the  emphasis 

%  11 

of  my  testimony  would  be  on  need,  and  I  stand  with  that. 

12 

Q  Well,  when  you  say  emphasis,  then  your  thought  is  that  the  main! 

13 

reason  for  your  decision  is  based  upon  need;  is  that  correct? 

14 

A  That  is  correct,  sir. 

15 

Q  We  understand  each  other.  If  I  misunderstood  you  before,  I'm 

16 

sorry.  Now,  are  there  other  factors  here  that  influenced  your 

17 

decision? 

18 

A  I'm  concerned  with  the  other  part  of  this  package,  which  is  thej 

♦  19 

environmental  compatibility.  I  have  some  things  to  say  in  my 

20 

statement  about  that  and  will  be  glad  to  testify  to  those. 

21 

Q  But  they  are  primarily  subordinate  to  the  main  issue  insofar  as 

22 

you  see  it,  and  that  is  need;  is  that  right? 

23 

A  I  would  say  that's  correctly  stated,  sir. 

24 

Q  And  where  did  you  obtain  your  information  relative  to  the  need 

25 

of  these  facilities? 

26 

A  Well,  mainly  from  national  trends,  regional  trends  and  state 

27 

trends  of  demand  curves,  and  from  a  multiple  of  sources.  I'll 

28 

start  into  them  now  if  you'd  like  to  have  me;  would  you  care 
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for  me  to  elicit  some  of  the  sources? 


Q  Yes,  that  would  be  fine. 

A  Okay.  I  get  all  the  material  I  think  relevant  to  the  demand 
curves  from  the  Bonneville  Power  service  area.  I  get  some 
information  from  the  Northwest  power  pool,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  National  Nuclear  Board,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Board 
which  was  formerly  the  AEC ,  API,  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
certainly  some  from  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Council 
of  which  I  was  a  member  of  the  management  team  that  did  a  year 
and  a  half  study  of  some  areas  of  demand,  and  some  information 
was  gathered  when  I  appeared  as  a  hearings  officer  for  Project 
Independence  in  Billings  awhile  back.  I  really  could  go  on  and 
on  and  would  be  happy  to  supply  sources  that  I  might  refer  to 
or  that  I  have  reviewed  to  prepare  this  testimony. 

Q  Well,  I  think  you  have  gone  into  enough  for  my  purposes  at  this 
time.  I  notice  that  most  of  these  sources  that  you  mentioned 
are  regional  or  national  in  scope,  isn't  that  correct? 

A  I  wouldn't  say  that.  There  is  probably  more  data  involved 
in  my  testimony  and  my  backup  material  on  that  basis,  but  I 
certainly  --  and  I  think  my  job  is  to  look  to  Montana's  needs, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  fence  around  Montana,  but  that's  the 
first  premise  of  my  function  as  an  elected  official  of  Montana. 

Q  What  about  Montana  Power's  needs? 

A  I've  looked  to  them,  too. 

Q  What  have  you  looked  at? 

A  I've  looked  at  the  exhibits  as  presented  by  the  evidence  in 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Q  Well,  let  me  ask  uou  this;  do  you  know  the  date  of  that 
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Environmental  Impact  Statement? 

A  November,  1974. 

Q  Would  that  be  1974  or  earlier?  Well,  things  have  changed  since 
then,  have  they  not? 

A  Yes. 

Q  As  far  as  need  is  concerned? 

A  Yes.  I  want  to  talk  about  that  when  I  can. 

Q  All  right,  fine,  you'll  get  plenty  of  opportunity,  Mr. 

Christiansen.  As  far  as  that  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
is  concerned,  you've  gone  over  that  relative  to  need;  is  that 
right? 

A  Both  the  Westinghouse  statement  and  the  department  statement, 
and  when  I  say  department,  I  mean  obviously  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 

Q  And  you  have  not  examined  any  of  the  exhibits  put  forward  by 
Montana  Power? 

A  For  this  hearing  --  for  the  purpose  of  this  hearing? 

Q  Yes . 

A  No. 

Q  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Montana  Power  has  put  in  exhibit 
during  the  course  of  this  hearing,  are  you  not? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Relative  to  need? 

A  Yes,  they  have;  I  assume  they  have.  I'm  not  aware  that  they 
have  but  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a  substantial  part  of  their  case 

Q  Well,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  Montana  Power  has  put  in 

exhibits  that,  without  Colstrip  3  and  4,  it  will  have  a  peak 
shortage  on  its  system  for  the  year  '81- '82  and  thereafter, 
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you  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  that,  would  you? 

A  I'm  not  surprised  that  that  was  how  they  supported  the  evidence. 

I  think  I  would  have  some  other  thoughts  .about  when  the  shortac e 
might  occur  from  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Q  Well,  let's  go  one  step  further;  would  it  surprise  you  that 

Montana  Power  has  put  into  evidence  in  this  case  exhibits  show¬ 
ing  that  they  will  have  a  shortage  of  energy,  average  energy, 
for  the  year  1979-80  and  thereafter  as  distinguished? 

A  No,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me,  no. 

Q  Well,  it's  hard  for  you  to  disagree  or  agree  with  those  figures 

at  this  stage  since  you  haven't  looked  them  over?  P 

A  That's  right.  It  probably  would  be  hard  for  me.  I  have  some 

figures  that  I  will  support  in  my  own  behalf  that  I  hope  will 

be  accepted  here. 

Q  What  is  your  definition  of  need,  Mr.  Christiansen? 

A  I  think  that  is  very  difficult  and  I  think  that's  one  of  the 

problems  the  board  has.  I  think  that  I'd  look  to  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  that  plant  to  be  sited  at  that  spot  in 
Montana  at  this  time.  * 

Q  Is  that  all? 

A  I  think  need  can  go  beyond  that.  I  could  give  you  other 
definitions  of  need  that  I've  tried  to  consider  in  putting 
this  together  --the  need  of  the  nation  for  energy,  the  need 
of  the  region  for  energy  and  certainly  the  need  of  Montana 
for  energy. 

Q  Well,  you  state,  of  course,  that  need  can  be  interpreted  in 

a  number  of  ways  and  I  wonder  if  you  might  give  us  some  of  the 
ways  that  the  ne  ^  might  be  interpreted? 
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A  Well,  I  think  you  could  lock  it  in  tightly  and  say  —  and  I 
don't  construe  this  to  be  the  way  need  is  construed,  even  in 
the  act  --  the  Montana  need,  and  I  think  I  said  this  before, 

Mr.  Bellingham,  and  also  --  the  need  for  power  in  Montana,  the 
need  for  power  in  the  region,  the  need  for  power  in  the  nation, 
but  more  particularly  as  I  interpret  the  function  of  the 
Board  of  Natural  Resources,  it's  the  need  of  that  facility  to 
be  sited  in  Montana  at  this  time. 

Q  Moving  over  to  page  3,  line  10,  you  talk  there  about  figures 
released  by  Bonneville  showing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
coordinated  system  total  load  was  a  certain  percentage  below 
the  peak  estimate,  an  8.5  lower  energy  estimate,  for  the  month. 
Now  you  don't  state  what  month  that  was,  and  I  assume  you  had 
records  to  a  month  specifically;  did  you  not? 

A  Yes,  I  get  their  reports  monthly  and  although  this  may  not  be 
totally  typical,  there  has  been  that  trend  of  overestimating 
both  peak  and  demand  for  some  months,  and  I  have  those  in  my 
office  and  would  be  glad  to  supply  — 

Q  Well,  to  get  back  to  the  original  question,  when  you  say  for 
the  month,  what  month  were  you  referring  to?  Line  10  on  the 
end  — 

A  I'm  right  with  you  on  where  we  are,  but  I'm  not  certain;  I 
think  it  was  the  month  of  November. 

Q  November  of  what? 

A  Of  1975.  I  think  I  --  late  last  year  is  what  I  say,  and  I 

don't  want  to  sort  it  out  to  absolutely  November.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  it's  November,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
provide  this  hearing  with  that  evidence. 
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Q  Well,  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  this  time  is  I'm  trying  to  pin 
you  down  as  to  what  month  you're  referring  to.  You  think  it's 
November  of  '75? 

A  They  always  lag,  as  reporting  systems  do,  some  months  and  as 
a  consequence  I  believe  this  was  '75. 

Q  Well,  I  think  you'd  agree  with  me,  wouldn't  you,  that  you  can't 
plan  future  load  forecasts  based  upon  one  month's  experience? 

A  I'd  agree  with  that. 

Q  I  mean  there's  no  reason  why  we  have  any  quarrel  on  that,  do 
we,  at  all?  One  month  in  the  long  run  is  just  a  minor  segment 
to  the  whole,  is  it  not? 

A  That's  correct,  sir.  And  may  I  indicate  for  the  record  that 
the  figures  for  November  --  so  these  must  be  October  --  could 
I  indicate  for  the  record  that  the  Bonneville  Power  statement 
for  November  was  9.3  percent  and  6.2  below  the  peak  in  energy 
estimates  respectively,  and  apparently  then  I  have  the  October 
f igures . 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  temperature  adjustments  were  made 
in  those  figures? 

A  I  believe  they  factor  in  degree-day,  sir. 

Q  Well,  what  do  you  base  that  upon? 

A  I  think  that's  a  common  computation  method  in  most  of  the 
calculations  made  by  energy  companies  because  it's  very 
sensitive  to  those  demands. 

Q  During  that  period  of  time,  do  you  recall  what  the  temperature 
was?  Was  it  warmer  than  usual  or  not? 

A  Do  you  mean  in  their  service  area,  sir? 

Q  Yes. 
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A  I  don't  travel  that  extensively. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Bonneville  customers  during  that 
period  of  time  reduced  the  use  of  interruptible  power  by 
almost  50  percent;  are  you  aware  of  that? 

A  No,  I  know  there's  been  a  great  curve-back  in  interruptible 
power  and  has  been  for  some  time. 

Q  Now  then,  at  lines  12  and  so  forth,  you  indicate  that  over  two 
years  ago,  if  units  3  and  4  are  not  built,  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  would  be  only  1  or  2  percent  short  of  generating  capacity 
to  meet  the  levels  of  demand  projected  for  the  time  units 
3  and  4  come  on  line.  And  that  would  be  —  back  at  that  time, 
two  years  ago,  3  and  4  were  scheduled  to  come  on  line,  I 
believe,  in  about  '79  and  '80  perhaps? 

A  '78  and  '79  I  think. 

Q  And  do  you  know  what  the  total  load  was  estimated  at  for  that 
particular  time? 

A  The  total  load  for  the  Bonneville  system,  sir? 

Q  Well,  you're  talking  here  about  the  Pacific  Northwest  power. 

Do  you  know  what  their  total  -- 

A  No,  I  only  know  that  I  asked  that  question  in  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  auditorium  and  that  was  the  answer  I  got 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  —  from  the  spokesman  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  who  apparently  knew  the  demand  curves  of  the 
Northwest  power  pool. 

Q  Well,  could  it  possibly  be  18,000  average  megawatts  perhaps? 

A  I  don't  know. 

Q  You  don't  have  any  idea? 

A  No. 
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Q  You  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  might  be  the 
f igure? 

A  You  meant  in  the  total  Northwest  power  pool? 

Q  Pacific  Northwest  power  pool. 

A  Energy  demand  —  average  energy  demand? 

Q  Yes. 

A  18,000?  I  think  based  on  the  evidence  you  must  have  before 
you  that  would  be  an  acceptable  figure. 

Q  You  don't  have  any  quarrel  with  that?  I'm  using  a  general, 
approximate  figure  here? 

A  I  have  no  feel  for  it  nor  quarrel  with  it. 

Q  Well,  if  we  used  1  to  2  percent,  that  would  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1400  megawatts  out  of  a  total  of  around  18,000? 

A  Well,  if  you're  working  off  an  18,000  base,  I  would  assume  -- 
are  you  working  off  a  1  percent  figure? 

Q  Well,  I'm  talking  about  a  middle  I  guess.  The  actual  figure 
I  think  --  but  I'd  say  in  between  1400  or  1500  or  so  would  be 
1^  percent,  close  to  the  middle? 

A  If  that's  correct,  the  18,000  megawatts  --  I  guess  I  take 

answers  on  faith  and  that's  the  answer  that  was  given  to  me  at 
that  hearing,  which  I  think  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q  Now,  we've  asked  you  somewhat  about  Montana  Power's  projected 
needs  of  the  future,  which  you  haven't  seen  in  the  exhibits, 
as  I  recall,  and  have  you  looked  at  the  composite  exhibits  of 
the  five  applicants  in  this  case;  I  assume  these  you  have  not 
either? 

A  No,  only  those  in  the  impact  statement.  I  realize  that  the 
cutoff  date  is  somewhat  back  in  time  in  that  instance. 
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Q  Well,  the  figures  that  you  saw  would  not  be  up-to-date  now, 
of  course? 

A  Not  in  that.  I  followed  the  Federal  Power  Commission  figures 
subsequent  to  that  which  1  -- 

Q  Well,  I'm  talking  about  the  impact  statement's  would  not  be 
up-to-date? 

A  No,  you're  right,  sir. 

Q  And  you're  aware,  of  course,  the  companies  periodically  or 
oftener  than  that  update  their  forecasts,  do  they  not,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  changes? 

A  I  certainly  think,  based  on  the  great  change  in  historical 
trends  that  we've  had,  that  they  should,  yes. 

Q  And  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  as  far  as  the  composite  exhibits 
in  this  case  of  all  five  applicants  put  together  indicate  that 
they  will  have  an  energy  shortage  in  '73- '79  and  thereafter, 
that  would  not  surprise  you,  would  it? 

A  Not  based  on  the  exhibits  and  the  source  of  them,  no. 

Q  And  I  assume  that  I  would  not  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that 

these  same  exhibits  indicate  that  the  five  applicants' 
composite  figures  would  have  a  peak  shortage  in  1982  and  '83 
and  thereafter;  that  would  not  surprise  you  either,  would  it? 

A  No. 

Q  Now  then,  do  you  have  any  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the 

use  of  electricity  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  year  1974 

over  1973,  if  indeed  there  was  an  increase? 

A  I  have,  I  believe,  some  figures.  Now  again  we're  faced  with 
some  certain  cutoff  dates  here.  It's  very  difficult,  because 
of  their  reporting  systems,  to  get  up-to-date  figures,  and  I've 
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tried  in  a  conscientious  way  to  get  them,  by  phone  calls  to 
many  sources,  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  I  guess 
in  answer  to  your  question,  if  I  understand  it,  I'm  now  look¬ 
ing  at  the  monthly  sales  of  electrical  energy  to  ultimate 
consumers  put  out  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  I'm 
looking  at  the  way  they  group  them,  the  mountain  region.  They 
do  not  use  the  Northwest  power  pool  as  a  contiguous  area  for 
reporting.  So  I'd  have  to  sort  out  the  service  areas  there; 
the  contiguous  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  are 
grouped;  I  could  give  you  some  figures  on  that  if  they  would  be 
helpful  to  you,  sir. 

Q  Well,  actually  the  Federal  Power  Commission  groups  their 

regions  in  various  manners,  depending  upon  the  various  region 
these  states  are  located  in,  don't  they? 

A  Yes,  but  they  do  not  overlap  completely  the  Bonneville  Power 
service  area,  the  Northwest  power  pool,  and  so  forth,  so  it's 
difficult  to  sort  them  out,  but  I  think  I  could  for  your 
information . 

Q  Well,  let's  go  one  step  further.  They  do  have  a  Northwest 
region  embraced  in  their  reports,  do  they  not? 

A  The  report  that  I'm  looking  at  classifies  it  as  Mountain  and 
Pacific  and  Pacific  contiguous  and  Pacific  noncontiguous. 

Q  You're  looking  at  a  different  report.  I'd  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Bernard  Goldhammer  —  do  you  know 
who  he  is,  by  the  way? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  He's  a  retired  power  manager  at  Bonneville.  He  testified 

previously  here  that  the  Northwest  region,  as  embraced  in  the 
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Federal  Power  Commission  report,  comprises  the  states  of 
Montana,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Northern  California,  the 
northwest  and  southwest  corners  of  Wyoming,  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Nevada,  and  that  this  region  showed  an  increase  in 
1974  over  1973  of  6.8  percent.  Does  that  surprise  you? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Now  just  a  moment.  I  would  like  to 
object  to  the  question  because  it's  a  confusing  element 
to  refer  to  a  northwest  region  as  described  by  Mr. 
Goldhammer,  when  the  witness  has  been  talking  about  a 
northwest  or  Pacific  region  as  described  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Mr.  Goldhammer,  of  course,  is  ref err ir 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  service  area,  and 
so  testified. 


9 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No,  he  did  not. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Those  maps  are  in  evidence. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No,  they  are  not. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  I  think  the  only  question 
is  is  whether  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  surprised  by 
those  figures  anyway.  You  may  answer. 

A  Based  on  the  '73-' 74  and  '75  demand  curves  that  I've  looked  at, 
I  am  surprised  at  those  figures. 

Q  Well,  when  we're  talking  about  demand  curves  and  the  actual 
amount  of  electricity  used,  we're  talking  about  two  different 
things  here;  are  we  not? 

A  Are  you  saying  historically  that  — 

Q  No,  I'm  saying  that  in  this  northwest  region,  divided  as  such 

by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  increase  in  '74  over  1973 
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was  6.8  percent. 


MR.  SHENKER:  And  I  object  again,  Mr.  Hearing 
Examiner,  to  the  reference  to  the  division  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  because  that's  contrary  to 
the  fact  of  the  evidence. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  you  can  put  it  in  the 
hypothetical  and  if  you  -- 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I'm  through  with  that  particular 
approach . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right.  Do  you  want  to  wait 
for  an  answer? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  I  think  he  answered  it 
already . 

Q  I  think  you  said  "surprised,"  did  you  not? 

A  Yes. 

Q  I  don't  know  if  you  said  you  were  overwhelmingly  surprised  or 
underwhelmingly  surprised  --  just  plain  surprised,  I  guess, 
is  that  right? 

A  Yes,  I  was  surprised  at  those  figures  based  on  other  things 
that  I've  seen  about  the  increases  in  demand. 

Q  All  right.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  page  3,  line  17, 
you  talk  about  voluntary  conservation  effort  effecting  a 
nearly  7  percent  reduction  in  demand  for  electricity  during  the 
year  1973.  You  see  that? 

A  Yes. 

Q  What  area  are  you  talking  about  there,  sir? 

A  The  Bonneville  Power  service  area. 

Q  And  what  was  happening  during  this  particular  period  as  far  as 
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international  politics  and  oil  problems  were  concerned? 

A  Well,  of  course,  we  were  facing  the  embargo  then,  and  --  I 

think  more  importantly,  though,  to  this  discussion,  because  I 
was  called  into  Seattle  for  this  very  thing,  we  were  looking 
at  a  very  severe  shortage  of  reservoir  capacity  in  that  fall, 
and  until  we  had  the  miraculous  rains  at  Hungry  Horse  --  I 
think  it  rained  14  inches  in  one  month  there,  and  suddenly  we 
were  bailed  out.  I  think  it  made  everybody  look  at  their 
hole  card  because  we  were  asking  Montana  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  that  might  result  in  the  invocation 
of  curtailment  of  electric  power. 

Q  There  was  a  real  problem  in  that  fall,  was  there  not? 

A  There  was  a  real  problem  that  miraculously  was  solved. 

Q  And  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  reservoirs  were  down.  I 
believe  you  stated  that? 

A  It  was  critical  because  those  systems  were  out  of  balance  to 
start  with. 

Q  And  everybody  was  concerned  about  the  drought  and  the  fact  that 
people  might  have  to  be  curtailed  as  far  as  energy  is  concerned, 
or  electricity? 

A  Yes. 

Q  There  just  wasn't  enough  to  satisfy  demand  on  the  basis  of 
what  was  happening? 

A  Yes,  because  the  systems  were  obviously  out  of  balance  hydro¬ 
elec  tr ically . 

Q  And  if  that  drought  had  gone  on,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
there  would  have  been  a  shortage;  was  there  not? 

A  Yes.  I  think  the  frequency,  in  talking  to  the  Bonneville  Power, 
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of  that  occurring  is  rare,  but  there  could  have  been  in  that 
instance,  yes. 

Q  And  we  were  very  lucky,  and  by  God-given  rains,  to  get  bailed 
out? 

A  I  agree. 

Q  Now  then,  you  mentioned  the  figure  of  7  percent.  I'd  like  to 
call  your  attention  once  again  to  Mr.  Goldhammer's  testimony 
and  once  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  retired 
as  power  manager  of  Bonneville  Power  Administration  as  of 
December  31,  1974.  He  states  in  his  testimony  that  it  appearec 
that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  the  severe  drought  in  the 
year  '73- '74,  there  was  saved  around  5  percent  of  the  total 
load  as  a  result  of  conservation  efforts.  That  figure  is 
2  percentage  points  lower  than  yours.  I  don't  know  where  you 
got  your  figures  exactly,  but  we  won't  quibble  about  2  percent; 

A  May  I  say,  sir,  that  he's  talking  about  a  different  area,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  Bonneville  service  area  accomplished 
this  7  percent  and  the  other  total  area  the  5. 

Q  He's  talking  about  the  Pacific  Northwest  so  it  could  be  that 
is  a  factor;  it  could  be  a  mistake  by  somebody  along  the  line 
also,  I  suppose,  but  we  won't  quibble  about  2  percent  in  any 
event.  But  he  also  goes  on  and  states  that  a  year  later  with 
ample  water  and  an  adequate  power  supply  conservation  declined 
to  around  2  percent  of  normal  power  requirements? 

A  I  perhaps,  not  knowing  the  facts  behind  that,  would  accept  that 
because  when  those  people  see  the  panic  in  front  of  them,  they 
don't  change  their  life  styles  like  they  ought  to  in  this 
energy  situation. 
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Q  Well,  I  think  we'll  have  to  agree  with  your  statement  100  per¬ 
cent,  because  he  goes  on  and  states  that  the  "decrease  in 
conservation  was  anticipated  since  there  was  no  great  pressure 
placed  upon  the  people  at  this  time. "  And  he  goes  on  and  talks 
about  studies  in  Sweden  and  so  forth  --  "It's  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  a  consistent  program  which  will  result  in  material 
decreases,"  and  I  assume  you  agree  with  that? 

A  No,  I'm  sorry.  We  were  getting  along  fine  here  for  awhile,  but 
I  think  there  is  a  way  to  have  a  consistent  program  of 
conservation  that  would  be  effective. 

Q  How  would  you  do  it? 

A  I  think  it  might  even  get  into  some  mandatory  requirements,  anc 
I  could  go  into  great  detail  on  that.  I  think  the  voluntary 
efforts  have  failed.  There's  no  reason  they  should  fail,  but 
they  have  failed. 

Q  Well,  fine.  We'll  go  into  the  nonvoluntary  methods,  and  I'm 
very  interested  in  what  you  have  to  say  regarding  that,  but 
let's  go  into  the  voluntary  problem  here  that  we've  faced. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  haven't  they,  to  reduce  the  use  of 
electricity  through  voluntary  measures,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  successful  in  the  early  stages  because  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  factors,  and  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  since  then 
we  can't  say  it's  been  an  unmitigated  success,  can  we? 

A  No. 

Q  Because  the  figures  have  gone  down,  haven't  they? 

A  The  peak  of  the  conservation  efforts  occurred  when  the  panic 

is  in  front  of  us,  and  they  have,  but  the  trends  are  not  typicajl 
of  the  historic  trends  of  demand  of  any  energy  that  I  am  aware 
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A 


of. 

Well,  Mr.  Goldhammer  goes  on  and  states  that  "Project 
Independence  report  indicates  that  with  a  strong  conservation 
program,  electric  energy  consumption  by  1980  may  be  reduced 
by  5  percent  from  its  normal  level,  which  is  one  year's 
normal  load  growth."  Now,  not  by  5  percent  a  year,  but  up  to 
that  period.  Does  that  make  sense  to  you  at  all? 

What  does. he  assume  the  normal  demand  curves  are  per  year, 
normal  historic  consumption? 


Q  Well,  I  think  he's  thinking  in  terms  of  "probably"  and  it's 

not  in  his  evidence  here,  so  maybe  I  shouldn't  have  --  slightly 
above  5  percent  I  would  guess;  he  doesn't  state  — 

A  Well,  let  me  say,  if  I  may,  sir,  and  this  may  not  be  in  direct 
answer  to  your  question,  but  that  would  be  a  very  encouraging 
figure  because  if  we  could  reduce  the  demands  in  the  Northwest 
power  pool  to  5  percent  over  the  now  7.3,  we  could  save  about 
four  times  as  much  energy  as  the  plants  1,  2,  3  and  4  would 
put  out  in  Colstrip  at  an  80  percent  load  factor.  So  I'm 
very  encouraged  by  that. 

Q  Well  now,  I  think  perhaps  you  misunderstood  me.  I'm  talking 
about  a  cumulative  figure  of  5  percent;  I'm  not  talking  about 
5  percent  per  year? 

A  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Then  I'm  not  overwhelmed  by  that. 

Q  You  were  assuming  I  was  talking  about  5  percent  per  year? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Oh,  no,  5  percent  cumulacively  over  that  period  of  time,  and 

this  sort  of  goes  along  with  your  idea  of  voluntary  conservation, 
I  assume,  does  it  not? 
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1 

A  Do  you  mean  the  ineffectiveness  of  it? 

2 

Q  Right. 

3 

A  Yes,  the  potential  is  there,  but  the  results  aren't. 

4 

Q  Fine.  And  I  think  everybody  pretty  much  agrees  that 

5 

conservation  is,  as  somebody  has  termed  it,  a  "one-shot  deal" 

6 

to  a  great  extent.  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  that  approach? 

7 

A  Oh,  yes.  Price  elasticity  will  result  in  conservation  very 

8 

quickly.  You  hurt  them  in  the  pocketbook  and  something  happen^ 

9 

Q  Believe  me,  we'll  get  to  price  elasticity  shortly,  but  what 

10 

in  your  opinion  seems  to  be  the  problem,  as  far  as  conservatior 

11 

is  concerned?  Why  can't  we  get  it  over? 

12 

A  Because  people  are  not  willing  to  make  the  small  concessions 

13 

in  their  life  style  that  will  result  in  energy  conservation. 

14 

It's  very  comfortable  in  my  house  at  64  degrees;  it  wasn't 

15 

comfortable  at  64  degrees  until  I  got  my  last  gas  bill,  and 

16 

now  it  is. 

17 

Q  Is  it  comfortable  for  your  wife  also? 

18 

A  Yes,  and  we've  got  sweaters  for  our  guests;  that's  a  good  place 

19 

for  me  to  use  my  Christmas  sweater. 

20 

Q  Well,  have  you  been  in  anybody  else's  house  that  passes  out 

21 

sweaters  to  their  guests  as  they  come  in  the  door  like  you  do? 

2  2 

A  No,  but  I'm  certainly  encouraging  that  procedure. 

23 

Q  But,  as  yet  you  haven't  had  too  much  success  I  take  it? 

24 

A  I  have  some  freinds  that  have  certainly  made  some  concessions 

25 

to  the  thermo  stat  and  I'm  pleased  that  they  have. 

26 

Q  Unfortunately  this  does  not  seem  to  be  universal,  at  least 

27 

from  what  the  experts  tell  us  right  now;  isn't  that  right? 

28 

A  I  think  there's  been  some  improvement  because  the  demand 

* 
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curves  for  energy  for  calendar  1974,  for  the  first  time  in 
22  years,  were  down,  and  I’m  speaking  now  of  all  energy.  That 
certainly  has  to  be  encouraging. 

Q  When  you  talk  about  all  energy,  you're  not  restricting  that 
to  electricity  only? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  You're  talking  about  other  fuels,  coal  — 

A  All  energy,  sir. 

Q  All  right.  Well,  basically  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we've 
grown  used  to  laborsaving  devices  in  the  home,  heating  devices, 
electric  blankets,  and  so  forth,  and  it's  hard  to  tear  us  away 
from  the  use  of  such  things,  is  it  not? 

A  I  think  we're  creatures  of  habit  and  it  is  hard  to  tear  us 
away,  yes. 

Q  We're  used  to  a  certain  temperature  in  our  house,  we  like  to  be 
warm  and  it's  hard  for  us  to  turn  the  old  thermostat  down, 
isn't  it? 

A  Not  once  you  look  at  the  bill;  it  sure  gives  you  a  lot  of 
incentive  to  turn  that  thermostat  down. 

But  people  have  an  ingrained  reluctance  to  change  their  life 
style,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  regarding  this;  isn't  that 
right? 

A  I  think  that's  fairly  stated. 

Q  Well,  that  brings  us  to  the  next  step  and  that  is  involuntary 
curtailment  of  electrical  use.  Do  you  advocate  legislation 
requiring  people  and  businesses  to  cut  down  on  their  electrical 

use? 

A  Really  not  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  may  be  an 
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A 


Q 

A 


unfortunate  fact  of  the  future  that  we'll  have  to  come  to  that 
Then  you  don't  recommend  this  at  this  particular  time? 

I  think  that  I  have  some  midpoint  positions  on  that,  if  I  may 
explain  them,  sir. 


Q  Fine 


I'm  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  way  to  have 
centrally  controlled  electric  heating  in  which  the  companies 
can  cut  the  electricity  back  on  the  heater  and  not  harm  anyone 
They  might  be  out  of  hot  water  for  awhile;  that's  by  a  central 
switch.  I  think  that's  extremely  encouraging.  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  fact  that  we  now  have  the  electronic  capability  of 
monitoring  peak  loads.  I  was  just  reading  an  article  on  that 
the  other  day.  They  had  some  problems  with  the  meters  cutting 
out  and  the  power  went  off,  but  they've  surmounted,  apparently, 
that  problem,  so  I'm  interested  in  a  "lifeline  context  of  rates 
and  I'm  interested  in  --  I  don't  endorse  the  lifeline  per  se 
that  has  been  before  the  Public  Service  Commission,  but  the 
flattening  of  the  curves  which  is  a  regulatory  function  and 
a  legislative  function  per  se  through  that  process,  and  I  also 
do  say  —  getting  back  to  the  peak  metering,  I  think  that  that 
again  is  just  exercising  price  elasticity  and  forcing  conserva¬ 
tion.  If  I  can  save  on  my  bill  by  having  dinner  at  5:30,  I 
think  that's  what's  going  to  happen  in  my  family. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  May  I  interrupt  one  moment 
please.  There's  an  energy-saver  auto  with  license  number 
600,  cream  colored  station  wagon,  your  energy  is  on. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  that  is  not  your  car? 


No,  I  walked 
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Q  Well,  do  you  have  any  other  present  alternatives,  means  to  be 
used,  and  you  mentioned  — 

A  Are  you  addressing,  sir,  the  electrical  damands  now,  I  assume? 
Q  Yes. 

A  I  would  be  very  encouraged  by  the  capabilities  of  a  national 
grid  system  which  would  certainly  flatten  out  the  peaks  and 
I  hope  we're  working  towards  that.  I  think  we  are  in  some 
sense,  but  we  haven't  certainly  that  capability  now  and  I 

recognize  that,  but  that  would  be  a  very  encouraging  concept 

\ 

because  of  the  time  zones  and  the  winter  loads  and  the  summer 
loads,  and  so  forth. 

Q  Well,  when  you  talk  about  a  national  grid,  what  are  you  talkinc 


A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


about? 

I  'm  talking  of  the  ability  to  wheel  power  all  through  the 
country,  from  the  various  producers  on  through  the  --  Now,  you 
have  to  be  reasonable  about  that;  I  don't  want  to  see  line 
losses  occur  from  pumping  power  from  Maine  to  Southern  Califorr 
but  within  certain  service  areas  I  think  a  national  grid 
capability  --  and  certainly  in  a  crisis  you'd  have  to  do  that, 
power  loss  notwithstanding.  I  just  think  that  that  has  great 
capabilities  of  increasing  the  gap  none  of  us  like  between  peak 
and  demand. 

Well,  when  you  talk  about  a  national  grid  --  you  are  familiar, 
of  course,  with  regional  planning  that  now  goes  on  by  the 
utility  companies,  aren't  you? 

Yes . 

And  we  have  a  northwest  grid  and  so  forth? 

I  think  those  capabilities  of  interchange  are  expanding,  if  I 


ia 
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may,  sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 


And  you  heartily  approve  of  them,  I  take  it? 

I  certainly  do. 

You  do  believe  that  our  present  regional  planning  is  a  good 
thing? 

Any  planning  is  a  good  thing. 

And  calling  your  attention  specifically  to  regional  planning, 
you  think  that's  good,  I'm  sure? 

Yes. 

And  so  you  would  expand  that  to  a  little  larger,  broader  area 
then? 

I  certainly  think  so,  yes,  planning  within  the  service  areas. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  long  that  might  take  and  how  much  it 
might  cost? 

To  have  the  complete  capability  of  wheeling  power  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  which  is  not  practical,  only  in 
an  emergency,  is  a  costly  situation  because  of  different  demand 
of  different  systems  and  the  capabilities  of  those  transmission 
lines  to  accommodate  that  load,  but  I  have  no  figures  on  that, 
but  I  think  certainly  that  —  and  I  don't  know  to  what  degree 
we're  talking  about  when  you  say  figures.  I  don't  have  any 
idea  what  a  national  grid  would  cost,  but  I  think  the  expansion 
of  the  regional  capabilities  that  has  been  put  into  the  system 
must  mean  that  they  have  economically  sound  bases. 

Now  you  mentioned  the  lifeline  rates  before  the  Montana  Public 
Service  Commission,  did  you  not? 

Yes. 

What  does  that  embrace? 


s 
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A  Again,  I  hope  —  for  the  record,  I  don't  feel  that  I  should 

take  any  position  on  that  particular  concept  that  was  presentee 
to  them  as  a  specific.  But  I  do  like  the  idea  that  we  have  the 
flat  rate  of  electrical  power,  or  any  kind  of  power,  and  there': 
no  premium  on  the  rate  per  unit  used  when  used  more.  That's 
no  incentive  to  conserve  when  the  rates  go  down  as  the  power 
usage  goes  up.  So  that's  what  I  mean  by  the  lifeline  concept. 

Q  Then  I  gather  that  you  may  be,  at  least  partially,  in  favor  of 
the  lifeline  approach? 

A  I'm  in  favor  of  it  as  I  described  it.  It  seems  to  have 

accumulated  that  name,  but  I'm  in  favor  of  having  very  little, 
if  any,  incentive  for  high  users  where  power  gets  cheaper 
as  the  units  get  more  prevalent. 

Q  And  you  mentioned  legislation.  Do  you  foresee  that  sometime 

in  the  future  we're  going  to  have  to  pass  legislation  to  curtai 
energy  consumption? 

A  May  I  say,  sir,  that  that  depends  on  the  public  attitude  toward 
their  life  style;  if  they'll  change  that  attitude,  they  won't 
have  to  have  legislation. 

Q  What  if  they  don't  change  it? 

A  Well,  I  have  to  answer  that  in  the  context  of  time  frames.  I 
don't  see,  based  on  the  energy  supplies  right  now,  where  that 
might  have  to  come  about  in  the  short  range,  but  it's  possible 
in  the  long-range  because  some  of  the  finite  resources  are 
going  to  be  gone  and  then  we've  got  to  look  at  our  hole  cards. 
Now  you  talk  about  short  range  and  long-range;  what  years  are 
you  referring  to  when  you  talk  about  short  range? 

A  Well,  I  don't  like  to  think,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
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technology  —  I  don't  like  to  think  beyond  the  frame  of  1985. 

I  like  to,  in  my  analysis  of  the  energy  situation,  box  off  198! 
as  an  end  point,  and  then  from  then  on  I  get  more  confused 
because  of  the  technological  changes  that  could  occur. 

Q  Well,  up  to  1985,  would  you  classify  that  as  long-range  or  a 
.short  range  time  frame? 

A  I  consider  that  a  short  range  time  frame. 

Q  Approximately  9  or  10  years? 

A  Yes. 

Q  As  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  you're  hopeful  that  we 
won't  have  to  have  any  during  that  period  of  time;  is  that 
right? 

A  I  really  am  hopeful,  but  I  think  it  depends  on  attitudes, 
really . 

Q  And  if  the  attitudes  don't  change  to  any  great  extent,  do  you 
feel  that  we're  going  to  have  to  do  it  through  legislation? 

A  There  is  that  possibility.  I  think  we  have  to  see  how  much 
attitudes  do  change,  and  what  that  contribution  would  be. 

Q  What  kind  of  legislation  are  you  thinking  in  terms  of? 

A  Well,  I  think  that  it  might  be  possible  for  seme  of  these 
things  that  I  spoke  of  that  have  been  done  on  a  spot  basis, 
cutting  back  of  electric  heating  equipment,  might  become  a 
mandatory  thing,  and  that  certain  states  may  use  this  approach, 
There's  been  some  unfortunate  situations  in  which  state  power, 
public  service  commissions  they  call  them,  have  had  to  sort 
out  the  pecking  order  of  who  gets  electricity  under  what 
circumstance.  So  there  has  already  been  some  legislative 
movement  in  that  area.  Montana  has  been  fortunate  that  we 
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haven't  been  forced  into  that  posture. 

Q  Well,  we're  talking  about  the  house  life;  you  assume  then  that 
legislation  might  be  directed  toward  the.  home? 

A  Not  necessarily.  Not  necessarily  because  I  don't  think  in  the 
broad  picture  that  the  residence  is  the  substantial  consumer 
of  electricity  or  natural  gas  or  actually  oil,  petroleum 
products . 

Q  What  about  industry? 

A  Industry  is  a  substantial  consumer.  I  mean,  you  know,  the 
three  sectors  of  —  that's  old  hat  here,  but  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  and  industry,  in  the  instance  of 
Montana,  uses  almost  half  the  gas  that's  consumed  in  this  state, 
about  47.5  percent  of  the  gas  and  52.5  is  residential  and 
commercial . 

Q  Well,  let's  assume  that  legislation  was  passed  which  curtailed 
the  use  of  electricity  and  gas  by  industry;  what  would  be  the 
result  of  that? 

A  Loss  of  jobs  and  I  don't  want  to  see  that. 

Q  It  certainly  would,  wouldn't  it? 

A  Yes.  May  I  expand  on  that  a  little,  sir? 

Q  Yes. 

A  I'm  sure  you're  interested  in  all  the  information  that  I  might 
have  for  you.  I  want  to  encourage  you  with  some  conservation 
efforts  that  took  place  in  the  state  of  Montana  when  industry, 
who  was  faced  perhaps  with  a  curtailment  of  their  natural  gas, 
came  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  state  of 
Montana  with  conservation  plans.  Industry  in  the  state  of 
Montana  uses  about  24  bullion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  a 
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year,  and  those  conservation  efforts  collectively  resulted  in 
an  almost  15  percent  reduction  of  their  demands.  So  industry 
is  doing  their  part.  It's  almost  a  question  of  economic 
survival  for  them  now  based  on  the  price  of  the  product.  So 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  because  that,  in  round  numbers  on 
the  basis  of  the  demands  of  industry,  was  about  3.6  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year.  So  industry  is  forced,  I  think, 
because  of  economic  conditions,  to  take  conservation  measures. 
Price  elasticity  is  probably  more  sensitive  to  them  at  this 
point  in  time  than  it  is  to  the  residential  consumer. 

You  indicated  that  industry  did  save  natural  gas  consumption 
and  you  mentioned  -- 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record,  sir,  that  that's  their  plans 
and  they  assume  that  they  can  put  those  plans  into  motion. 

Those  are  contingency  plans;  they  haven't  been  operational  for 
a  year  so  I  can't  tell  you  that  that's  a  fact,  but  that's  their 
projection  of  how  they  intend  to  handle  this. 

Well,  one  of  the  facts  of  life  these  days  is  the  fact  that 
industry  is  also  switching  from  gas  to  electricity  also;  is  it 
not  ? 

There  is  certainly  some  switch  in  that  and  other  forms  of  fuel, 
too.  Direct  burn  of  coal  — 

And  the  reason  for  that  is  what? 

The  lack  of  natural  gas  and  the  price,  I  think,  both. 

Right.  The  uncertainty  as  far  as  future  supply  is  concerned 
and  the  cost;  isn't  that  right? 

Yes. 

Now  you  talk  about  elasticity  of  demand  on  page  3,  relative  to 
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the  fact,  I  assume,  that  as  prices  go  up,  hopefully  the  demand 
for  electricity  will  go  down? 

A  I  think  there's  supportive  evidence  of  that;  I  think  there's 
something  in  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  indicating 
that  the  state  of  Washington,  when  the  power  was  about  a  third 
of  the  cost  of  power  in  other  regions,  used  three  times  as 
much.  Now  I  don't  hold  that  to  be  the  formula  of  elasticity, 
a  one  to  one  situation,  but  I  think  it  will  certainly  have 
its  effect. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  cross-elasticity  means? 

A  Cross-elasticity? 

Q  Yes. 

A  No,  I'd  like  to  know  that,  though.  Round  me  out  a  little 
here. 

Q  Well,  I  was  curious  because  you  talk  about  elasticity  of 
demand  and  I  wondered  if  you'd  probably  run  across  that? 

A  Cross-elasticity?  No,  would  you  explain  that  to  me,  sir. 

Q  I'd  be  very  happy  to.  I  really  didn't  want  to  testify  here 
this  afternoon,  but  I  will  through  the  hypothesis  —  I'm  sure 
the  way  Mr.  Shenker  is  looking  at  me,  he  doesn't  want  me  to 
testify  either. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  was  smiling. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  With  a  frown,  Mr.  Shenker. 

Q  As  the  cost  of  competing  fuels  goes  up,  competing  fuels  in 
competition  to  electricity,  it  increases  the  demand  for 
electricity.  Does  that  make  any  sense? 

A  Oh,  yes,  you  bet. 

Q  Let's  try  an  analogy  here.  What  about  natural  gas?  We  know 
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that  the  cost  of  natural  gas  is  going  up;  isn't  that  right? 
Oh,  yes. 

No  question? 

Right . 

The  cost  as  well  as  the,  as  you  previously  testified,  supply, 
and  as  the  cost  of  this  goes  up  it  is  expected  this  will 
increase  the  demand  for  electricity.  Does  that  make  sense  to 
you? 


Are  we  isolating  that  premise  from  the  short  supply?  I'd  like 


to  take  those  separately,  if  I  may.  Cost  is  one  matter,  short 
supply  is  another  although  they're  interrelated,  but  I  could 
answer  that  with  more  clarity  if  we  were  talking  about  cost 
versus  cost. 

Let's  reduce  it  to  cost  only.  As  the  costs  of  convenient  fuels 
go  up,  it  does  increase  demand  for  electricity,  so  if  that  is 
true,  then  we  have  an  opposite  tug  upon  elasticity,  don't  we, 
moving  it  the  other  way? 

Yes.  Might  I  state  one  of  --  this  isn't  cross-elasticity,  but 
this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you  that  the  cost  of  fuels  now  - 
if  you're  looking  to  a  heating  source,  may  I  say  --  is  this 
all  right,  sir? 

Yes,  sir. 

Okay.  May  I  say  that  I  have  some  question  now  about  the 
efficiency  of  electricity  and  so  you  have  to  take  cost  in 
context.  If  we  don't  have  the  efficiency  --  once  it's  in  this 
room,  it's  good,  no  question  about  it.  But  I  had  this  problem 
that  right  now,  natural  gas  in  my  home  is  about  $2.00  in 


m 


illion  Btu's;  if  I  were  to  put  oil  in  my  home,  it  probably 
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A  No ,  I  think  at  that  point  I'd  agree  with  the  economy  of 
scale. 

Q  What  is  your  understanding  as  to  economies  of  scale? 

A  Well,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  that  makes  the  output  of  that 
plant  economically  desirable. 

Q  And  generally  speaking,  up  to  a  point  within  limits,  the  largei 
the  plant,  the  cheaper  the  output? 

A  I'm  assuming  your  qualif ication "within  limits."  I  have  done 
considerable  discussion  with  the  Saskatchewan  Power  Company 
about  that  very  thing  and  would  be  glad  to  give  you  their 
version  of  that  situation. 

Q  But  generally  speaking  that's  what  we're  talking  about,  that 
you  can  gain  a  cost  benefit  through  size? 

A  Yes.  I'm  even  going  to  tighten  it  up  a  little,  if  I  may.  I 
did  a  lot  of  work  with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fred  Erstle 
on  that  very  subject,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Power  facility  up  there.  The  four  300 's  that  they're  putting 
up  there  at  the  site  across  from  the  border,  about  16  miles 
north  of  Scobey,  and  he  shared  with  me  the  fact  that  the 
documentation,  which  I  didn't  go  into  in  depth,  of  the  economy 
of  scale  varies  from —  certainly  under  150  is  not  worthwhile, 
and  then  you  go  up  to  about  300  to  500  and  it  is  worthwhile, 
and  after  that  he  indicates  it  falls  off;  the  economy  of  scale 
falls  off  after  500  megawatts. 

Q  That  it  falls  off  after  500? 

A  Yes,  that's  what  he  said.  He  did  the  study  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  Alberta  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Power  Company  which  is  a  Crown  colony.  Crown  company. 
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would  be  about  $2.80  a  million  Btu's,  and  if  the  rates  of  the 
Montana  Power  system  of  2.45  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  is  factual 
and  there  are  3412  Btu's  in  a  kilowatt  hour,  that  electricity 
for  heating  purposes  is  going  to  cost  me  $7.26,  and  so  it's 
going  to  take  awhile  for  the  price  elasticity  of  other  products 
to  force  me  into  the  electrical  consumption.  Would  you  agree 
with  that? 

Q  Well,  you're  assuming  some  facts  here  and  I  think  probably  your 

premise  is  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  costs  of  competing 
fuels  do  go  up  more  than  the  cost  of  electricity,  then  we're 
going  to  have  an  opposite  effect? 

A  I'm  with  you  on  that,  sir. 

Q  And  so  I  —  perhaps  we'd  better  leave  this  to  the  economists 
and  the  load  forecasters,  and  so  forth,  but  it's  something 
that  is  hard  for  them  to  put  their  finger  on,  as  you  can  imagire 
in  the  present  context  of  what  is  happening  today  because  it's 
difficult  to  determine  for  certain  what  people  are  going  to  do; 
isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Q  However,  we  do  have  elasticity  and  cross-elasticity  working 
against  themselves;  you'd  agree  with  that? 

A  Yes,  now  that  I  fully  understand  cross-elasticity  I  feel  that 
my  education  has  been  very  well  rounded  here. 

Q  Did  I  notice  your  tongue  was  in  your  cheek  when  you  said  that? 

A  No,  I  think  that's  an  important  premise;  I  embraced  the  concept 

but  not  knowing  the  term  and  now  I'm  fully  rounded  as  I  sug¬ 
gested  . 


Q  Page  4-1  think  that's  a  rather  interesting  page,  Mr. 
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Christiansen,  and  I  do  have  several  questions.  You  state  at 
line  4 ,  "As  yet  the  applicants  have  not  demonstrated  that  any 
alternatives  to  the  construction  site  at  Colstrip  or  to  the 
erection  of  two  700  megawatt  plants  were  given  serious 
consideration."  Did  I  get  that  part  correct? 

A  Yes,  you  did,  sir. 

Q  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement? 

A  I  mean  that  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  attended  the  We sting house 
presentations  on  two  occasions  and  read  their  report,  where 
there  was  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  other  sites.  And  I'm  not 
confining  myself  to  sites  within  Montana  necessarily,  because 
this  is  a  regional  amalgam  of  companies  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  there  were  other  sites  that  might  have  been  considered 
within  that  region,  and  certainly  the  obligation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  board  in  their  decision  is  to 
see  if  alternates  have  been  properly  pursued  in  the  depth  that 
they  should  have  been  pursued. 

And  your  studies  to  date  indicate  that  these  alternatives, 
we're  talking  here  about  sites  and  so  forth,  were  not  given  the 
kind  of  consideration  by  Montana  Power  and  the  applicants  that 
they  should  have;  is  that  right? 

A  I'm  not  sure  that  that's  right,  but  I  know  that  the  evidence 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  rather  cursory  investigations  of  other 
sites  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  support  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Q  I  think  you've  indicated  that  you  haven't  gone  over  the 
testimony  in  this  case  and  I'm  sure  you  haven't  read  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Labrie,  the  present  chief  engineer  of 
the  Montana  Power  Company,  have  you? 
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Q 

A 


No. 

Has  that  particular  testimony  ever  been  offered  to  you  to  read? 
No. 


A 

Q 

A 

Q  And  you  don't  know  what  was  contained  in  that,  I  assume,  do 

I 

you? 

A  No. 

Q  Let's  first  go  off  to  the  --  take  our  attention  and  put  it  upor 
the  sites.  Now,  I  guess  we  can  agree  that  the  present  site 
location  for  3  and  4,  if  it  is  approved,  is  at  Colstrip  where 
units  1  and  2  are  being  located;  isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  you  don't  know  what  studies  were  made  by  Montana  Power 
prior  to  selection  of  this  site  to  determine  if  that  was  in 
fact  a  good  site,  do  you? 

A  I  do  not,  because  I  don't  believe,  if  I  may  say  so,  sir,  that 
those  were  made  very  visible.  I  would  think  that  they  would  be 


an 


integral  part  of  the  impact  statements  that  I  read  and  I 
didn't  see  where  they  were  looked  at  in  any  depth. 

Would  you  be  surprised  if  I  indicated  to  you  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Labrie's  testimony,  some  ten  sites  were  considered  dur  inp 
the  course  of  examination  of  sites  within  the  state  of  Montana 


before  Colstrip  was  chosen? 

If  I  knew  what  you  meant  by  considered,  I'd  be  better  able  to 
answer  that  question. 

Or  looked  at,  studied,  gone  into? 

In  the  depth  that  the  Colstrip  site  was  gone  into? 


Q  Yes,  sir. 


MR.  SHENKER:  On  that  basis,  Mr.  Davis,  I  will 
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object  to  the  question  since  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  in  this  proceeding  that  there  were  studies  of 
the  alternate  sites  like  the  Colstrip  site  studies,  nor 
that  there  were  any  in  fact  written  studies  regarding 
any  alternate  site. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Would  you  rephrase  the  question, 
please? 

Q  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  Montana  Power  looked  at 

approximately  ten  sites  in  the  state  of  Montana  before  Colstrip 
was  picked? 

A  In  the  literal  context  of  "looked  at,"  no,  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me. 

Q  What  I'm  handing  you  is  what  has  been  marked  as  Exhibit  14, 

applicants  exhibit,  to  bring  you  up-to-date,  if  I  may,  on  the 
various  sites  that  were  looked  at,  and  you  will  find  among 
those  sites,  according  to  Mr.  Labrie's  testimony,  that 
Billings  was  looked  at;  isn't  that  on  that  particular  -- 

A  Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

Q  And  that  Great  Falls  was  looked  at? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Townsend  was  looked  at?  Can  you  find  Townsend  on  that? 

A  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  yes. 

Q  Clarkston? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Trident? 

A  I'm  good  at  map  reading  here;  I  can  do  this  almost  by  myself. 

Q  Well,  I've  only  got  three  or  four  more  to  go  through. 

Livingston  area? 
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A  Yes,  sir.  I  hear  that  fishing  is  good  there 
i  Cushman? 


A  Yes . 

1  Nichols  and  Col  strip? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  would  it  surprise  you  that  contained  in  Mr.  Labrie's 

testimony  is  a  consideration  that  they  made  of  each  of  those 
sites  and  the  reasons  why  each  was  rejected  and  why  Colstrip 
was  finally  chosen? 

A  If  that  was  the  circumstance,  I  would  accept  that.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  visibility  of  those  studies 
was  not  better  because  I  tried  to  find  in  the  environmental 
impact  statements  that  I  read  some  indication  of  those  in-deptl 
studies  at  those  sites.  Do  you  have  the  documentation,  sir? 
Might  I  look  at  the  in-depth  studies  that  were  made  at  those 
sites? 

Q  I  don't  think  they  are  in  evidence,  but  the  testimony  covers 
them.  And  I  gather  that  your  testimony  and  your  knowledge  of 
this  is  limited  to  the  impact  statements  only;  is  that  correct! 

A  My  knowledge  of  "what?" 

Q  Alternate  sites? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Now  then,  let's  go  into  the  alternates  as  to  size,  and  here 
again  would  it  surprise  you  that  Mr.  Labrie  in  his  testimony 
said  that  in  1969  they  were  thinking  in  terms  of  180  megawatt 
plants  and  because  of  the  economies  of  scale  eventually  Puget 
and  the  Montana  Power  went  into  units  1  and  2,  350  megawatts 
each? 
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Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 


I  A 


Q 


A 


A 

Q 


He  could  be  wrong  in  that  regard;  I  assume  you  recognize  that, 
of  course? 

I  guess  any  of  us  could  be  wrong  at  any  given  time,  yes. 

Other  engineers  might  disagree  with  him  as  far  as  — 

I  would  assume  there's  other  versions  of  that.  Very  frankly, 
when  I  asked  him  to  share  that  with  me,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
results  but  he  apparently  is  making  the  judgment  for  his 
company  based  on  that  study  and  has  ordered  the  equipment  for 
that  size  plant. 

Exhibit  17  in  this  case  is  an  economic  study  comparing  the 
single  ownership  by  Montana  Power  versus  joint  ownership.  It 
recognizes  and  compares  Montana  only  on  one  side  with  the 
possibility  of  the  addition  of  two  350  megawatt  units  over  a 
period  of  time  versus  Colstrip  generation  3  and  4.  This 
particular  study  introduced  into  evidence  is  dated  June  18, 
1973.  It's  quite  a  lengthy  study  relative  to  these  alternative 
Are  you  surprised  to  find  out  that  Montana  Power  did  make  this 
study? 

No,  I  would  think  that  that  was  the  prerogative  of  that  utility 
to  make  that  study. 

And  you  agree  that  such  a  study  should  have  been  made? 

Oh,  yes.  Could  you  share  with  me  the  conclusions  just  briefly 
of  that  study?  Does  that  explain  why  Colstrip  1  and  2  are  not 
the  Montana  Power  facility? 

No,  we're  talking  here  about  the  700  megawatt  units.  We're 
talking  about  3  and  4. 

Oh,  yes. 

And  then  now  turning  to  outside  state  locations,  applicants' 


s . 
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Exhibit  229  dated  September  7 ,  1972  is  a  study  of  Colstrip 
generation  versus  Boardman ,  Oregon  generation  where  Colstrip 
coal  would  be  shipped  to  Boardman.  That  study  was  also  made; 
are  you  surprised  to  find  out  these  -- 

No,  I  think  that's  just  good  economics  to  study  the  alternativejs ; 
I  certainly  agree  with  that. 


Q  And  the  results  in  that  case  were  that  a  mine-mouth  at  Colstrip 
was  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  the  Boardman  generation  -- 
MR.  SHENKER:  Just  a  moment,  I'm  going  to  object 
to  the  question  because  it  leaves  out  the  assumptions. 

The  studies,  of  course,  are  only  as  good  as  the  assumptions 
themselves.  The  witness  has  not  been  told  what  the 
assumed  freight  rates  or  other  cost  factors  were  that 
were  taken  into  consideration. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  think  you've  clarified  it 
very  well. 

A  If  I  may,  sir,  I  think  that  study  should  have  been  made.  I'm 
glad  it  was  made.  You  have  indicated  that  in  the  economy  of 
scale  there  might  be  a  great  difference  in  the  opinions  of 
engineers  on  that.  I  might  say  that  --  and  certainly  if  I'm 
being  presumptuous  here  in  making  this  discussion  beyond  the 
question  I'll  ask  you  to  stop  me,  but  I  was  a  member  of  the 
program  management  team  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Research 
Program  that  did  in  fact  make  a  study  of  coal  by  s=@*i ,  coal  by 
rail  and  coal  by  wire,  and  we  found  out  quite  the  contrary  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  submit,  as  an  exhibit,  that  evidence. 

Q  Well,  studies  vary  in  their  application,  the  facts  that  are 

ground  into  them,  the  locations,  and  so  forth;  isn't  that  rights 
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A  Oh,  certainly.  Those  are  variables  that  have  to  be  considered. 

Q  Right.  And  we  do  have  a  lot  of  variables,  depending  upon  who 
is  making  the  study  and  the  location  and  so  forth;  isn't  that 
right? 

A  Oh,  it  certainly  is. 

Q  When  we  talk  about  alternatives,  I  think  perhaps  we  should  go 
into  things  such  as  geothermal  possibilities,  and  you're 
familiar  with  that,  of  course? 

A  Yes,  I  think  the  well  fell  up  here  because  I  spudded  it  in. 

Did  you  know  that,  Mr.  Bellingham? 

Q  No,  please  repeat  that;  I  didn't  get  it. 

A  Well,  we  made  at  Marysville  a  try  for  some  geothermal  energy 

up  there  and  we  didn't  find  it  and  they're  blaming  me  because 

I  spudded  that  well  in  when  we  started  drilling. 

Q  Do  you  feel  that  it  was  your  fault? 

A  I  really  don't  think  so.  At  2000  feet  we  struck  2000  gallons 

of  water  a  minute  and  the  temperature,  instead  of  getting  higher, 
started  to  get  lower  as  we  went  down,  so  we  abandoned  it  at 
6000  feet,  but  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  geothermal  as 
an  alternate  energy  source,  but  I  wouldn't  hang  my  hat  on  that 
right  now. 

Q  Well,  is  that  the  Annex  exploration  up  there? 

A  This  was  done  --  whoever  drilled  it,  it  was  done  by  the  — 

Q  Combine? 

A  It  was  a  national  science  foundation  that  sponsored  the  drill¬ 
ing  up  there  and  it  was  aone  with  federal  tax  dollars. 

Q  It  wouldn't  surprise  you  to  find  out  that  the  Montana  Power 
engineering  department  has  obtained  and  has  rendered  itself 
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A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 


Q 


several  studies  of  geothermal? 

I  think  that's  commendable. 

And  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  Marysville  because  that  was  indicated 
in  the  study  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  and,  of  course,  that  ■ 
has  proven  fruitless  at  this  time? 

At  that  point,  where  the  drilling  was  done,  but  they  think 
there  is  an  anomaly  there  yet. 

Well,  it's  like  all  explorations;  somebody  always  comes  along 
with  a  different  idea;  isn't  that  right? 

Yes . 

Also  on  page  4  you  indicated  that  many  of  the  anticipated 
social,  governmental  and  environmental  impact  of  the  proposal 
may  have  been  mitigated  if  a  less  rural,  less  unpolluted  and 
more  water-rich  area  had  been  chosen  for  the  construction  site? 
Yes . 


Well,  let's  first  go  into  less  rural;  where  do  you  feel  a 
better  site  may  have  existed? 

Well  ,  that  would  be  a  judgment  that  I  should  be  more  factual 
about.  I  certainly  would  embrace  the  concept  of  a  site 
towards  a  load  center  for  two  reasons,  the  efficiency  of  the  nejt 
energy  concept  where  you  don't  push  the  electricity  that  far, 
and  secondly  that  site,  wherever  it  might  be,  and  I  notice  that 
you  have  several  sites  here  that  I  would  consider  substantial 
load  centers  in  the  state  of  Montana.  Certainly  the  social 
impacts  on  1400  people  on  a  70,000  population  is  much  less 
than  where  you  impose  1400  people  we'll  say  on  a  700  population. 
Well  then,  in  view  of  that,  I  would  guess  that  Billings,  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  would  have  been  a  better  site  probably 
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than  the  one  at  Colstrip? 

A  I'm  not  sure  that  without  the  judgments  of  an  impact  statement 
of  Billings  as  to  whether  I  would  suscribe  to  that.  I  still 
hold  the  concept  towards  load  centers,  but  I  don't  endorse 
Billings.  If  you  notice  I  say  where  there' d  be  a  more  water- 
rich  area.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  Yellowstone  River  is  any 
more  water-rich  at  Billings  than  it  is  at  Nichols. 

Q  Well,  getting  away  from  the  water  involved  and  going  into  the 
load  center,  Billings  is  a  load  center  for  Montana  Power? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  so  from  that  point  of  view  and  the  narrow  constraints  of 

a  less  rural  atmosphere,  Billings  would  fill  that  bill,  is  that 
right? 

A  Yes,  other  things  being  equal,  yes. 

Q  And  we  can  carry  that  a  step  further  and  I  would  guess  Great 

Falls  also? 

A  Yes,  then  you  are  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  where  the 
water  isn't  as  critical. 

Q  Helena? 

A  Helena  would  be  a  potential  site;  I  would  say  it's  a  load 
center  * 

Q  Missoula? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Well,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  Montana  Power  considered  some 
of  these  sites  and  probably  rejected  them,  you  wouldn't  be  too 
much  surprised,  would  you? 

A  I  would  certainly  be  more  appreciative  of  knowing  the  reasons 
for  the  objection;  I  assume  there  are  valid  reasons  for  the 
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obj  ection . 

Q  Well,  let's  take  up  Billings.  We  do  have  down  in  Billings  a 
Corette  plant  at  present,  do  we  not? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  you're  very  familiar  with  the  Corette  plant,  I'm  sure? 

A  Yes,  Mr.  Babcock  and  I  helped  spud  that  in,  too,  like  the 

other  well,  but  that  plant's  been  doing  a  lot  better  than  the 
geothermal  exploration  that  I  was  party  to. 

Q  Do  you  know  why  Billings  was  ruled  out? 

A  For  future  plants? 

Q  Right. 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Well,  there  was  opposition  from  the  people  down  there,  for  one 
thing,  and  air  pollution  control  equipment,  they  had  problems 
with  that.  We  also  have  factors  down  there  with  refineries  and 
so  forth,  so  from  an  environmental  standpoint,  I  think  you'd 
agree,  Billings  is  not  a  real  good  site,  is  it,  from  that 
point  of  view? 

A  Not  when  you've  got  a  ground  level  stack  and  a  plant,  it  sure 
isn ' t . 

Q  And  we  have  other  factors  contributing  to  the  problem? 

A  Oh,  yes,  you  bet. 

Q  And  the  same  is  pretty  much  true  of  other  larger  towns  in 
Montana  also,  isn't  it? 

A  The  same  analogy  that  holds  for  Billings? 

A  Yes.  Well,  you  have  environmental  problems  up  there,  other 
industries  up  there,  and  the  problems  they  have  from  time  to 
time? 
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A  Yes,  there  would  be  some;  I  don't  believe  I'd  categorize  them 
as  difficult  as  Billings  in  some  respects,  but  we  could  stay 
on  this  for  a  long  time  so  I  — 

Q  Missoula's  the  same  thing  isn't  it? 

A  Yes . 

Q  They  have  problems  up  there,  environmental.  Well,  so  much  for 
less  rural.  Do  you  have  any  --  except  for  this  question  --  do 
you  have  any  less  rural  location  that  you'd  like  to  recommend 
to  us  today? 

A  No. 

Q  Let's  go  on  to  less  unpolluted,  and  when  you  talk  about  less 
unpolluted,  what  are  you  talking  about,  air  as  well  as  water? 

A  Yes,  I  am. 

Q  And  do  you  have  any  recommendations? 

A  No,  I  think  studies  could  be  done  that  would  indicate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  recommendation  near  a  load  center. 

Q  Less  unpolluted  than  Colstrip? 

A  I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  the  pristine  area  around  Colstrip. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  pollution  there  that  you  know  of? 

A  Rather  recent  pollution  or  -- 

Q  No ,  I  mean  at  Colstrip. 

A  Well,  I  think  the  baseline  studies  —  that's  why  I'm  comfortable 
with  the  fact  that  we  did  —  the  company  involved,  too,  did 
good  baseline  studies,  so  we  know  what  was  there  before  plant 
1  came  on  line. 

Q  Wouldn't  you  consider  Colstrip  a  somewhat  unpolluted  area? 

A  Oh,  yes,  before  the  plant  came  on  I'd  say  it  certainly  was. 

I'm  not  implying  that  it's  polluted  because  of  the  plant 
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because  I  don't  think  any  of  us  have  the  test  results  to  make 
that  judgment.  Now  I  think  they're  being  accumulated,  but  — 
yes  it  was. 

Q  Well,  do  you  have  any  recommendation,  though? 

A  Not  really. 

Q  Well,  let's  take  up  the  third  phase,  more  water-rich  area. 
Where  would  you  place  a  plant  in  order  to  get  a  more  water- 
rich  area? 

A  Well  there  are,  of  course,  on  the  Missouri  some  water 

availability  because  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  state 
of  Montana  are  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  negotiation  for 
500,000  acre-feet  of  water,  so  I  think  maybe  if  you  live  by 
off -stream  storage  or  something  that  water  could  be  better 
accommodated  out  of  the  Missouri  than  out  of  the  Yellowstone 
as  a  comparative  matter. 

Q  Well,  I  suppose  that  also  a  study  has  not  really  made  a  full 
in-depth  study  relative  to  — 

A  No,  and  I  think  for  me  to  make  a  premature  judgment  on  that  — 
I'm  only  indicating  that  water  availability  is  very  critical 
to  plant  siting,  and  that's  just  an  observation  of  mine. 

Q  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  this  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  matter  of  water  availability  and  water 
pollution  was  taken  up,  are  you  not? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  the  Board  of  Health  determined  that  within  limitations, 
and  limitations  were  put  upon  it,  of  course,  they  found  that 
there  was  no  real  problem  involved  insofar  as  this  particular 
situation  is  concerned  at  Colstrip;  you're  aware  of  that, 
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are  you  not? 


MR.  SHENKER:  I'll  certainly  object  to  that  question 
as  a  mischaracter izat ion  that  no  real  problem  was 
involved.  The  Board's  findings  are  extremely  detailed 
and  Mr.  Bellingham  sort  of  characterized  them.  I  think 
it's  improper  — 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Would  you  rephrase  the  question, 
please . 

Q  Well,  you  are  familiar  with  the  Board  of  Health  findings? 

A  Yes. 

Q  What  were  they,  as  far  as  water  is  concerned,  do  you  recall? 

A  I  don't  recall  specifically;  there  were  contingencies  on  both 
the  water  and  air  quality  permits,  but  as  to  specifics,  I  am 
not  aware  of  them. 

Q  But  subject  to  the  limitations  that  they  placed  upon  it,  they 
certified  it  as  far  as  water  is  concerned,  did  they  not? 

A  Yes. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Sir,  I'm  through  with  this 
particular  phase  and  I  will  go  into  another,  but  this 
might  be  a  logical  time  for  a  break. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Let's  take  a  ten  minute  recess. 

(BRIEF  RECESS  AT  2:50  P.M.) 

Following  a  brief  recess,  the  hearing  reconvened  at  2:50  P.M. 

on  February  16,  1976. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right,  we're  in  session. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  We've  got  thre 
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fellows  here  that  have  come  all  the  way  from  Colstrip 


and  want  to  testify.  I've  asked  Lieutenant  Governor 
Christiansen  if  he's  going  to  be  here  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  let  you 
people  make  your  statements  so  you  can  start  back;  I 
guess  you've  got  about  a  six  or  seven  hour  drive.  So  if 
either  side  wants  to  object  to  my  ruling  and  put  it  on 
the  record,  fine;  otherwise  we'll  --  Mr.  Robinson? 

(Mr.  Christiansen  steps  down  from  the  witness  chair  temporarily.) 

LARRY  D.  ROBINSON,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  you  may  give  your 
statement,  sir.  Please  speak  into  the  microphone  so  we 
can  get  it  on  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  D.  ROBINSON 


Mr.  Davis,  my  name  is  Larry  Robinson.  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  an  apprentice  pipe  fitter  with 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  Local  30  in  Billings.  I've  been 
employed  at  Colstrip  as  an  apprentice  pipe  fitter  since  Septemb 
of  1973.  Since  I've  lived  on  the  reservation  in  Lame  Deer  all 
of  my  life,  prior  to  this,  the  job  has  opened  many  insights  to 
me  that  I  feel  I  wouldn't  have  gained  anywhere  else.  First  of 
all,  I  feel  I 'm  a  more  responsible  person  towards  my  family 
and  to  myself.  I've  gained  respect  in  the  community  and  from 
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my  co-workers.  I've  come  to  understand  that  I  can  make  it  in 
a  competitive  world  and,  in  fact,  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
existing  in  a  culture  that  I  hadn't  known  before.  Don't  mis¬ 
understand  me;  I'm  proud  of  my  heritage,  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  for  any  person,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  tc 
exist  in  a  society  other  than  his  own.  I  realize  I  am  now 
making  a  place  for  myself  in  this  world,  due  directly  to 
employment  with  the  Colstrip  power  complex.  With  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  units  3  and  4,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
local  people  to  gain  long-term  employment,  and  with  the  job 
a  chance  to  get  a  high  caliber  education  such  as  I  am  receiving 
through  the  apprentice  program  of  Local  30.  Let  me  point  out 
that  our  unemployment  on  the  reservation  is  four  times  higher 
than  the  national  average,  and  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  combat  this.  With  the  guidelines  set  up  for  pollution 
control  at  3  and  4,  we  could  get  a  head  start  on  the  power 
shortages  of  the  future  and  provide  employment,  tax  revenue 
and  the  development  of  a  commodity  which  has  so  much  bearing 
on  the  future  of  our  country.  I  would  like  to  implore  your 
approval  for  the  construction  of  units  3  and  4.  Thank  you  for 
your  time  and  consideration. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right.  Mr.  Shenker ,  you  can 
cross-examine . 


EXAMINATION  OF  LARRY  D.  ROBINSON 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Robinson,  were  you  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation, 
when  some  representatives  of  contractors  for  the  Department 
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of  Natural  Resources  came  to  the  reservation  to  interview 
folks  who  were  there? 

I  was  interviewed,  yesf  if  that's  the  same  one  I'm  thinking  of; 
I  can't  remember  the  — 

Was  Dr.  Gold  one  of  the  interviewers? 

No,  it  was  a  local  person  that  interviewed  me,  a  Mrs.  Peppers. 
All  right.  Now  you  referred  to  employment  and  your  own  job 
training  opportunities,  Mr.  Robinson.  Are  you  currently  employ 
on  the  Colstrip  units  1  and  2? 

Yes,  I  am. 

What  is  your  job  capacity  there? 

I'm  an  apprentice  pipe  fitter,  a  welder,  in  fact. 

And  that  would  be,  I  take  it,  in  connection  with  the  constructi 
of  the  Colstrip  unit  number  2? 

Yes . 

Do  you  have  a  long-term  job  at  the  Colstrip  site? 

For  as  long  as  the  union  says  they  need  me  down  there. 

For  construction  purposes,  sir? 

Yes . 


ed 


on 


Q 

A 

Q 


And  after  the  completion  of  the  construction,  do  you  have  a 
long-term  job  prospect  then? 

That  is  up  to  my  business  agent,  but  I  believe  he  could  safely 
say  yes. 

Okay.  Now  you  tell  me  that  the  employment  picture  at  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  is  four  times  worse  than  the 
national  average.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Northern  Cheyenn 
who  are  employed  on  the  Colstrip  unit  number  2  outnumber  people 
who  are  not  Northern  Cheyenne  by  a  four  to  one  factor? 
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A  No,  they  couldn't  outnumber  them. 

Q  How  many  Northern  Cheyenne  are  employed  at  the  Col strip  units 
now? 

A  Working  for  the  Bechtel  Corporation,  which  I  am  familiar  with, 

I  would  say  there's  between  25  and  35. 

Q  And  how  many  people  in  the  entire  labor  force  now? 

A  I  don't  have  that  figure. 

Q  More  than  1000? 

A  Close  to  1000. 

Q  Okay.  How  did  you  get  up  here  today,  Mr.  Robinson? 

A  With  Mr.  Lou  Howe,  the  president  of  the  local. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Robinson. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy,  do  you  have  any 
questions? 

Cross,  by  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc. 

By  Mr.  Meloy: 

Q  Mr.  Robinson,  how  did  you  come  by  your  training  as  a  welder? 

A  Through  the  Indian  Action  Team  center  there  in  Lame  Deer. 

It's  a  trade  school  type  of  deal. 

Q  How  many  welders  were  trained  at  the  time  you  were  trained, 
Northern  Cheyenne  welders? 

A  There  was  a  variance  —  there  was  coming  and  going  — 

Q  How  many  finished  the  program? 

A  At  the  time  I  did?  Well,  I  think  I  was  the  first  job  placement 
for  the  program.  It's  just  beginning. 

Q  Do  you  know  how  many  job  placements  have  been  made  from  that 
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program  since  your  experience? 

I  wouldn't  have  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think  the  percentage 
would  probably  be  25  or  30  percent. 

Can  you  give  us  in  terms  of  numbers  of  people  employed  as 
welders  as  opposed  to  percentages? 

That  were  enrolled  in  the  IAT  school? 

Yes . 

I  would  say  seven  or  eight. 

How  many  are  presently  working? 

At  the  complex?  Seven  or  eight,  maybe  there  were  more 
employed  before  but  have  left  because  of  various  reasons,  but 
there's  seven  or  eight  now. 

Do  you  know  how  many  people  are  unemployed;  you  gave  a 
percentage  of  four  to  one.  Do  you  know  how  many  Northern 
Cheyennes  are  unemployed? 

On  the  reservation  now? 

Yes. 

Like  I  said,  the  national  average  is  about  11  percent  unemploy¬ 
ment;  ours  might  be  44  percent. 

Do  you  know  how  many  Northern  Cheyenne  that  represents? 

The  work  force,  you  mean.  I  would  say  between  1200  and  1500 
eligible  workers,  people  that  can  get  a  job  if  they  want  one. 
All  with  the  same  opportunities  that  you  had  to  go  through 
the  training  program? 

No,  not  all  of  them. 

Why  would  some  of  them  have  a  less  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  training  program  than  you? 

Because  of  age  and  because  of  responsibilities  that  they  have 
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now  to  their  families. 


Q  And  how  would  that  prevent  them  from  going  through  the  training 
program? 

A  The  wage  --  they  pay  a  small  wage  to  go  to  school  and  I  don't 
think  that  that  would  be  adequate  for  them  to  support  their 
families . 

Q  Did  you  know  that  your  ruling  body  is  a  party  opponent  to  this 
proceeding? 

A  Yes,  I  do. 

MR.  MELOY :  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Davis. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well.  Thank  you  very 
much,  sir,  and  you  are  excused.  Mr.  Alderman? 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 


JAMES  ALDERMAN,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  speak  into  the  mike 
please  and  give  your  statement. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  ALDERMAN 

My  name  is  James  Alderman.  I  am  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  I  am  in  my  second  year  as  a  pipe 
fitter  apprentice  down  at  Colstrip.  The  reason  that  I  am 
behind  Colstrip  units  3  and  4  is  because  of  the  benefits  that 
I  can  see  personally  to  myself.  The  education  I've  received 
so  far  at  the  power  plant,  just  with  units  1  and  2  has  been 
great,  but  in  ord for  me  to  finish  my  training,  3  and  4 
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would  have  to  be  built,  if  I  was  to  finish  it  at  Colstrip. 
Along  with  the  training  and  educational  benefits,  there  is 


financial  benefits,  of  course.  I'm  raising  a  family  now  and 
that's  really  helped  me  out  a  lot.  The  benefits  that  I  can  seej 


for  the  Indians  is  what  I  feel  is  important.  If  3  and  4  is 
built,  it  will  provide  even  more  jobs  than  there  is  at  present,; 
and  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  other  Indians  to  receive! 


training  or  work  without  being  relocated  away  from  the  reserva-j 
tion.  Even  after  3  and  4  is  built,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
travel,  as  is  common  in  our  trade,  a  person  is  still  able  to 
keep  their  homes  and  return,  as  is  also  common  in  our  trade. 


Further,  it  will  enable  Indians  to  be  on  an  equal  level 
financially  with  non-Indians.  Too  many  times  Indians  are 
relocated  to  different  places  to  a  lower  class  of  environment 
of  the  society  of  the  city.  I  feel  that  it  will  benefit  the 
state  with  the  tax  monies  they'll  receive  and  for  the  different 
people  across  the  state  that  can  go  there  and  work,  and  across 
the  country  for  that  matter.  That  is  all  I  have. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  may  cross-examine,  Mr. 


Shenker. 


EXAMINATION  OF  JAMES  ALDERMAN 

Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr .  Shenker : 

Q  Just  very  briefly,  Mr.  Alderman,  did  you  come  up  with  Mr. 

Robinson  today? 

A  Yes . 

Q  I  think  you  said  that  you  want  to  finish  your  education,  but 
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that  would  depend  upon  Colstrip  3  and  4;  I  didn't  quite  under¬ 
stand  that,  sir? 

A  Well,  if  I  were  to  finish  it  at  Colstrip. 

Q  Is  there  some  other  place  that  you  could  finish  your  education; 

A  Well,  I  don't  have  any  idea  right  now. 

Q  Your  education,  I  take  it,  you  mean  on-the-job  training? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  you  are  in  the  construction  trade,  so  that's  on-the-job 
training  that  you  would  have  to  get  wherever  there's  a 
construction  job,  is  that  right? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Have  you  a  long-term  job  promised  you  for  the  Colstrip  units 
when  they're  all  finished  being  constructed? 

A  No,  I  don't.  It  all  depends  upon  what  comes  up. 

Q  Sure.  You  mentioned  that  there  are  workers  who  may  come  to 
Colstrip  from  anyplace  across  the  county;  is  that  based  upon 
your  understanding  that  folks  who  will  work  at  Colstrip  may  or 
may  not  come  from  Montana? 

A  Well,  it's  just  that  you've  got  national  Indians,  right?  And 
they  can  come  in  and  work,  but  there's  a  lot  from  —  well, 
locals  like  Great  Falls,  Butte,  we  have  those  workers  down 
there  now  along  with  other  tradesmen  from  other  states. 

Q  Are  there  local  folks  who  are  working  with  you  there  now  who 
are  not  from  Montana? 

A  I  suppose  not  originally,  but  they've  been  there  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

Q  Yes,  well  they  came  to  work  on  the  job  corps,  sure.  Do  you  kno*/, 
Mr.  Alderman,  whether  folks  who  will  come  to  work  at  the  Colstrip 
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units  after  they're  built  will  come  from  Montana  or  elsewhere? 
A  No,  but  I  was  hoping  they  would. 

Q  Well,  you're  hoping  they'll  come  from  most  anyplace,  right? 

A  Well,  I'd  like  to  see  --  the  state  I'm  living  in  right  now, 

I'd  like  to  see  it  benefit. 

Q  You'd  like  to  have  them  come  from  Montana,  wouldn't  you? 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Yes . 

Do  you  know  whether  that's  going  to  happen? 

No,  but  I  see  there's  a  good  chance  of  that  happening. 

Do  you  see  folks  working  at  the  Colstrip  unit  number  1  now? 
I  don't  go  over  there  too  much.  That's  off  limits  for  me. 
That  one  is  already  constructed;  isn't  that  right? 


Yes. 


MR.  SHENKER:  Nothing  further.  Thank  you,  Mr 


Alderman. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 

MR.  MELOY:  No  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  you're  excused,  sir. 
Thank  you  for  coming.  Mr.  Howe? 


(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 


LOUIS  G.  HOWE,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Speak  right  into  the  mike,  sir, 
and  go  right  ahead. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  G.  HOWE 


Mr.  Davis,  members  of  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  and  ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Lou  Howe;  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  Local  number  30,  and  steward  repre¬ 
senting  the  steam  fitters  on  the  Colstrip  number  1  and  2  units 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I'm  testifying  in  support  of  units 
3  and  4  and  mainly  for  the  plumbers  and  steam  fitters  and 
what  units  3  and  4  mean  to  us,  and  what  units  number  1  and  2 
have  meant  to  us.  When  units  number  1  and  2  started,  two 
pipe  fitters  were  sent  there  —  by  the  way  that  was  in  February 
of  1973.  Since  that  time,  the  work  force  in  our  craft  has 
worked  up  to  a  peak  of  387  pipe  fitters.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  298  and  expect  this  to  go  down  to  200  by  the  end  of 
March.  Most  of  these  people  have  received  training  related  to 
pipe  fitting  on  the  Colstrip  project.  Most  of  them  are  Montana 
people,  and  I  would  hope  they  would  not  have  to  leave  Montana  tjo 
find  work.  They  have  been  an  asset  to  the  community  and  the 
area;  some  have  been  active  in  church  work,  working  with  the 
children  in  their  involved  programs,  various  boy  scouts  and 
other  programs  that  they  have  in  Colstrip;  they  have  nearly 
every  sort  of  youth  program  that  there  is  there.  They  are 
building  a  recreation  center  there  that  now  would  be  nearly 
complete.  The  construction  people  have  been  active  in  all  the 
various  civic  organizations,  have  attended  and  organized  -- 
which  have  been  attended  and  organized  by  people  of  all  walks 
of  life  in  Colstrip  and  the  surrounding  communities  and  areas, 
and  they  have  all  got  along  good.  We  in  construction  are  aware 
of  the  brand  that  was  put  on  us  and  has  been  put  on  us  by  some 
of  the  people  in  the  area  newspapers,  but  we  don't  deserve  thii 
We,  as  construction  people  and  we  hope  others,  are  proud  of 
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the  units  1  and  2.  These  are  something  that  was  not  just 
thrown  up;  they  were  planned  and  they  are  not  some  sore  eye  to 
the  area,  and  are  the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
area,  eastern  Montana.  Units  3  and  4  will  be  better  because 
we  have  the  trained  people  to  build  them,  providing  we  get 
started  before  these  skilled  people  all  have  to  leave.  The 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  Local  30  in  Billings  the  last  year 
has  built  a  new  training  center  at  an  actual  cost  of  approximat 
$2  00,000.  We  used  no  federal  funds  for  this,  asked  for  no  out¬ 
side  help.  The  purpose  of  this  new  building  is  mainly  to  train 
young  men  in  our  craft;  it  will  also  be  used  to  train  journey¬ 
men  in  the  latest  technology  and  advancements  in  our  trade  and 
with  units  3  and  4  we  will  be  able  to  help  more  and  more  young 
people.  This  is  our  business,  building  the  youth;  some  of  that 
helps  prepare  the  young  people  for  good,  productive  lives 
ahead.  That's  all  that  I  have  that  I'd  like  to  present  at  the 
present  time.  There's  other  things  that  I  could  say  in  regard 
to  maybe  sane  of  Mr.  Christiansen's  testimony,  but  I  won't  do 
that  at  this  time.  And  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  the 
privilege  of  having  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 

Shenker  can  ask  you  some  questions  now. 


e  ly 


EXAMINATION  OF  LOUIS  G.  HOWE 

Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr .  Shenker : 

Q  Did  you  come  up  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Alderman  today,  Mr. 
Howe? 
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A  I  drove  the  car;  they  came  up  in  my  car. 

Q  Okay,  sir.  Now  as  I  understand  it,  the  folks  whom  you're 

talking  about  are  working  on  the  construction  for  the  Colstrip 
units,  is  that  right? 

A  Yes,  that's  right. 

Q  So  after  the  units  Colstrip  3  and  4  were  built,  if  they  were 
built,  you'd  still  have  the  same  view,  wouldn't  you,  Mr.  Howe, 
that  you  wouldn't  want  to  see  those  folks  leave  Montana  to  get 
jobs? 

A  There's  quits  a  few  of  these  apprentice  --  I  think  we  have 

another  delegate  in  the  house,  and  when  he  gets  the  opportunity 
to  speak,  I  think  he'll  go  into  a  little  bit  further  detail  on 
this.  The  apprentices  on  this  job  have  to  serve  their  time  in 
a  local  area  for  five  years  and  most  of  them  have,  I'd  say,  two 
and  three  years  on  this  project  now.  There  are  certain  ways 
we  have  where  we  can  maybe  move  them  from  one  job  to  another 
within  in  the  state,  but  I  can  send  other  people  within  the 
state,  but  usually  there  hasn't  been  that  much  work  in  the 
state  or  in  the  area  or  they  had  any  more  than  they  could  take 
care  of  with  their  local  apprentices.  I  think  that  ratio  is 
one  apprentice  to  every  five  journeymen,  or  something  like 
this,  and  they  usually  try  to  take  care  of  this  in  their  own 
local  areas. 

Q  Well,  after  all  the  work  gets  done  in  Colstrip,  you'd  still 
like  to  see  those  workers  stay  in  Montana,  wouldn'i  you? 

A  You  bet. 

Q  I  didn't  quite  understand  that  part  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Howd 
where  you  said  that  thee  was  a  "brand"  that  had  been  put  on 
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construction  folks  down  in  Colstrip.  What  does  that  mean? 

A  The  media,  the  newspaper  media  —  if  any  of  you  attended 

these  here  state  hearings  on  this  where  they  traveled  around 
to  the  various  places  in  the  state,  it  seemed  like  that  there  I 
kind  of  got  a  little  rift  going  between  the  ranching  community 
and  the  environmental  people,  and  maybe  the  construction  people 
and  the  brand  was  put  on  us  that  just  because  we  lived  in  a 
trailer  house  that  we  were  living  in  a  middle  ghetto  and  that 
our  children  were  substandard  to  other  people's  children,  and 
that  we  weren't  doing  an  adequate  job  of  educating  them,  and 
I'll  assure  you  that  our  people  are  educated;  they  go  to  church; 
our  members  belong  to  all  various  sorts  of  organizations  and 
what  have  you,  and  this  stuff  was  presented  at  these  hearings 
and  put  out  in  the  newspapers. 

Q  That's  the  brand  that  you  were  talking  about? 

A  That's  the  brand  I  was  talking  about. 

Q  Now,  the  concept  that  your  union  has,  sir,  of  building  youth 

is  a  good  idea,  I  suppose  all  of  us  would  agree,  and  you  would 
want  to  do  that  whether  your  folks  were  at  work  at  Colstrip  or 

I 

someplace  else,  wouldn't  you? 

A  I  didn't  quite  understand  you. 

Q  This  idea  of  building  the  youth  is  something  you  would  want  to 
do  whether  your  folks  were  at  work  at  Colstrip  or  someplace 
else;  isn't  that  right? 

A  You  bet. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Howe.  No  further 


questions . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 
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MR.  MELOY:  No  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir.  Your 
testimony  will  be  received.  You're  excused.  Is  there 
another  one  from  Colstrip  here  that  came  up  with  you 
fellows? 

WITNESS:  We  do  have,  Mr.  Davis,  if  I  could  interrupt 

for  a  minute  --  we  do  have  our  international  apprentice¬ 
ship  coordinator  here  with  us  that  would  like  to  get  on 
the  plane  at  5:00.  His  name  is  Pat  Hargrave. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Would  you  defer  to  him 
gentlemen?  All  right,  Mr.  Hargrave? 

MR.  ROSS:  Mr.  Davis,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  six  more  public  witnesses,  all  who  wish  to 
testify  at  this  time,  and  with  all  due-  respect  to 
our  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  wonder  if  it  might  be  possible 
if  they  testify  at  this  time.  I  think  that  would  be 
consistent  with  our  understanding  last  week  that  public 
witnesses  would  be  allowed  to  testify  when  they  appear. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Our  explicit  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  witnesses  starting  today  is  that  they 
had  to  get  out  today.  If  we're  going  to  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  so  that  Mr.  Christiansen  cannot 
finish  today,  I  have  no  real  objection  to  our  having  a 
night  session  if  no  one  else  has  an  objection  to  having 
a  night  session,  but  we  do  have  to  finish  him  so  that  he 
can  leave  tomorrow  as  we  had  originally  promised  him. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  why  don't  we  do  this; 


why  don't 


:ak j  these  public  witnesses  and  then  we'll 
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continue  with  Mr.  Christiansen  until  we're  through  with 
him.  Is  that  all  right  with  you,  Mr.  Christiansen? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSEN:  Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We  don't  like  to  put  these 
people  on  in  front  of  you,  but  we  did  make  a  kind  of  an 
agreement  that  we  would  try  to  take  the  public  witnesses 
when  they  came,  as  near  as  possible.  We  do  have  sched¬ 
uling  and  coordinating  problems. 


JOSEPH  PAT  HARGRAVE,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  have  a  written  statement,  sir? 

WITNESS:  Well,  I  was  going  to  read  from  it?  it's 

just  a  draft. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Just  more  or  less  notes  that 
you  want  to  refer  to? 

WITNESS:  Yes. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right.  If  it's  written 
and  you  want  to  submit  it  in  that  form  rather  than 
duplicate  it,  we  will  just  enter  it  into  the  testimony. 

This  goes  to  the  board.  Are  you  satisfied  with  submitting 
it  in  written  form  or  do  you  want  to  testify  orally? 

WITNESS:  Well,  I  think  I  prefer  to  testify  orally. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  you  may. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  PAT  HARGRAVE 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joseph  Patrick  Hargrave  and  I'm  the 
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western  United  States  Regional  Pipe  Trades  Training  Coordinatoi 
for  the  United  Association  and  the  National  Contractors 
Association  Training  Trust  Fund.  Now  the  western  region 
comprises  12  states  which  include  Montana,  and  my  purpose  here 
is  to  tell  you  about  a  large  training  program  for  the  pipe 
trades  industry  that  we  are  conducting  at  Colstrip,  Montana 
using  the  power  plant  construction  for  on-the-job  training. 

Now,  I'm  here  at  the  request  of  officers  of  the  Montana  Pipe 
Trades  Association,  a  Montana  labor  organization,  and  they  felt 
that  what  we're  doing  at  Colstrip  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee  in  making  their  decisions.  So  for  a  little  back¬ 
ground  information,  the  United  Association  and  National 
Contractors  Association  Training  Fund  is  a  private  non-profit 
union  management  trust  fund  established  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  skills  of  journeymen  and  apprentices 
in  the  plumbing  and  pipe  fitting  industry.  Now  it's  financed 
solely  by  private  employer  participants  in  the  program  and  it's 
based  upon  man-hours  worked  by  United  Association  members. 

The  UANCA  Training  Trust  Fund  has--this  is  a  little  information 
and  then  I'll  go  into  the  Colstrip  tie-in.  The  UANCA  Training 
Trust  Fund  has  three  main  objectives  and  three  chief  beneficiar 
and  for  the  union  members,  first  it  seeks  to  raise  the  earning 
power  and  to  extend  the  employment  opportunities  of  the  journey 
men  and  the  apprentices  of  the  plumbing  and  pipe  fitting  indus¬ 
try  by  increasing  their  skills  and  broadening  their  knowledge. 
And  for  employers,  it  endeavors  to  supply  employers  of  the 
plumbing  and  pipe  fitting  industry  with  the  most  efficient, 
skilled  and  productive  work  force  in  the  world.  And  for  the 


ies 


♦ 
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nation  it  aims  to  provide  the  United  States  with  highly  skilled 
mechanics  to  construct  and  maintain  today's  complex  industrial 
installations  so  necessary  for  our  nation's  security  and 
welfare.  I'm  reading  this  a  little  fast  as  I  realize  you're 
in  a  hurry  yourselves,  so  I'd  like  not  to  take  too  much  time. 
Now  first  off,  the  UANCA  Training  Trust  Fund  makes  available 
money  for  capital  equipment  like  welding  machines  and  various 
classroom  equipment  that's  necessary,  where  it  might  not  be 
supplied  at  the  local  school  level,  and  materials  and  supplies 
for  the  training,  supplement  payments  for  instructor  salaries 
and  text  materials.  Now  there  are  presently  70  pipe  fitter 
apprentices  working  and  learning  at  the  Colstrip  power  plants. 
All  of  them  are  from  Montana.  Now  the  classroom-related  train¬ 
ing  is  financed  from  the  UANCA  Training  Trust  in  which  there 
are  an  additional  34  apprentices  working  in  Billings  on  such 
things  as  refinery  work  and  with  local  plumbing,  heat  and  cool¬ 
ing  contractors,  and  so  forth  for  a  total  of  104  out  of  that 
program,  but  7 0  of  them  are  working  at  Colstrip.  Now  these 
young  men  were  all  selected  by  the  local  joint  apprenticeship 
committee  at  Billings,  Montana.  The  committee  follows  approved 
apprenticeship  selection  procedures  which  includes  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action  program.  Now,  with  the  cooperation  of  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana  we  conduct  an  instructor  training 
program  each  year.  Now  the  apprentices  at  Colstrip  receive 
their  related  training  from  instructors  who  have  participated 
in  the  Purdue  instructor  training  program.  At  Purdue  they 
learn  the  science  and  techniques  of  putting  across  this 
particular  program  of  training.  They  use  the  text  material 
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that's  provided  by  the  National  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee  of  the  plumbrng  industry  and  the  pipe  fitting 
industry  and  they  use  course  outlines  and  training  aids  that 
are  used  on  a  national  scope,  on  a  national  level,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  is  it  gives  a  uniformity  of  training  across 
the  nation,  so  that  we're  doing  the  same  training,  for  instance 
at  Colstrip  that  we'd  be  doing  in  New  York  or  Seattle,  or  for 
that  matter  Canada  is  included  also  so  you  can  say  anyplace  in 
Canada,  and  it  gives  us  good  uniformity  of  training.  Now  the 
training  period  for  apprentices  in  this  program  is  five  years. 
Now  these  men  at  Colstrip  are  being  trained  and  are  going 
directly  into  a  career  in  industrial  construction.  In  other 
words,  their  career  is  reasonably  well  assured  if  they  get 
through  the  program,  and  they  are  fast  becoming,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  asset  to  the  construction  industry  and,  of  course,  in 
the  nation  in  its  effort  to  gain  in  this  case  independence  fron 
foreign  sources.  That's  a  factual  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I'm  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  it 


here  . 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Shenker? 


EXAMINATION  OF  JOSEPH  PAT  HARGRAVE 
Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Where  are  you  from  Mr.  Hargrave? 

A  I'm  from  Portland,  Oregon  --  Gresham,  Oregon,  a  little  town  — 
suburb  of  Portland. 

Q  I  didn't  see  you  on  the  plane  coming  in  with  me  this  morning  . 
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Did  you  come  in  earlier? 

A  I  came  in  last  night. 

Q  I  see.  Mr.  Hargrave,  did  I  hear  you  say  correctly  that  you're 
doing  the  same  training  in  Colstrip  that  you're  doing  in 
•  Seattle  or  Portland  or  anyplace  else? 

A  Yes,  the  same  type  of  training  that  we're  giving  there  is  — 
in  fact,  that's  what  we're  seeking,  is  uniformity  of  training 
so  that  our  people  are  able  to  be  mobile  and  conversant  with 
each  other  as  they  travel  from  area  to  area. 

Q  And  state  to  state  and  region  to  region? 

A  State  to  state  and  region  to  region  and  whatever. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hargrave,  nothing 

else . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 

Gross,  by  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc. 

By  Mr.  Meloy: 

Q  Mr.  Hargrave,  after  you've  trained  --  let's  use  Colstrip  1  and 
2  as  an  example.  After  your  workers  are  trained  at  1  and  2, 
where  do  you  expect  they  might  be  going  from  there? 

A  Well,  we  would  hope  they  would  —  if  they  receive  their 
apprenticeship  training  and  are  classified  as  journeymen, 
graduated  as  journeymen,  we  would  hope  they  go  where  the 
industrial  work  is  being  done  and  where  they  are  needed. 

It's  our  hope  that  we  build  a  pool  of  labor  capable  of  build¬ 
ing  these  installations  and,  therefore,  we  hope  follow  that 
line  of  work. 

Q  So  if  this  board  decides  not  to  certify  3  and  4,  we  would 
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expect  those  folks  to  go  where,  that  you've  trained? 

A  Well,  it  would  present  somewhat  of  a  problem  right  now  for 

these  70  apprentices  that  are  presently  there  because  they're 
within  anywhere  from  two  to  three  years  from  turning  out, 
most  of  them,  in  their  five  year  program.  So  it  would  be  a 
question  of  us  coordinating  something,  trying  to  work  it  out. 

We  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  lose  the  training  that  we've  got 
into  them  at  this  point,  nor  rob  them  of  the  opportunity,  so 
we  would  make  every  effort  to  see  that  they  continued  their 
training . 

Q  Where  might  that  be? 

A  Well,  it  could  be  —  it's  a  little  difficult  to  say  that 

because  in  most  areas  they  back  their  work  picture  up  with 
apprentices  from  the  area;  in  other  words,  they're  selected  on 
a  ratio  basis  and  so  forth.  So,  let's  assume  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  breaking  at  Pasco,  Washington  or 
somewhere  like  that;  they'd  fit  in  very  nicely  there.  They'd 
be  able  to  do  that  work  and  they'd  be  able  to  do  nuclear  power 
plant  work  very  easily;  they'd  be  able  to  do  coal-fired  power 
plant  work  wherever  it  went  in,  whether  it  was  in  Wyoming  or 
works  going  in  in  Washington  or  works  going  in  in  Oregon,  works 
going  in  in  states  all  around.  We've  got  a  lot  of  coal-fired 
power  plants  going  into  Utah;  it  isn't  only  Montana  that's 
building  coal-fired  power  plants. 

Q  So  it's  not  unusual  to  shift  people  around  following  the  power 
plants? 


A  Well,  we  don't  shift  them  around;  they  shift  themselves  around, 
but  in  the  case  of  these  apprentices  we  would  find  ourselves 
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in  a  position  that  needed  to  be  coordinated  so  that  we  would 
find  an  opportunity  for  that  number  of  apprentices  without 
robbing  training  opportunities  from  young  men  in  the  other 
areas.  For  instance,  I'm  sure  that  we  would  run  into  a  problem! 
in  some  areas  simply  because  they  have  selected  the  proper 
number  of  apprentices  for  training  in  other  jobs,  but  we  could 
very  likely  find  a  job  that  was  getting  started  or  something  of 
that  sort  and  encourage  them  not  to  put  in  more  apprentices 
from  that  particular  area  in  order  to  put  on  these  apprentices, 
so  that  we  could  finish  out  the  work. 


Q 


Then,  of  course,  the  same  thing  would  be  true  after  construction 


of  units  3  and  4? 

A  Any  apprentices  that  hadn't  finished  their  training  at  the  time 
the  construction  ended  would  have  to  naturally  seek  out 
opportunities  to  allow  them  to  finish  their  training. 

MR.  MELOY:  No  other  questions,  Mr.  Davis. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hargrave,  you're 

excused . 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Would  all  the  other  witnesses 
that  are  here  that  are  going  to  testify  please  stand, 
and  I  will  swear  you  all  in  at  once. 

(HEARINGS  EXAMINER  SWEARS  WITNESSES  COLLECTIVELY.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Okay,  whoever  wishes  to  come 
first.  If  any  of  you  have  a  written  statement  that  you 
want  to  file,  then  we  don't  reread  it  necessarily,  unless 
you  want  to,  so  if  you  have  any  written  statement,  we  can 

just  file  your  written  statement  which  will  go  to  the 
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board  and  then  you're  just  cross-examined  on. 


WILLIAM  A.  CHRISTMAN ,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
f  ollows : 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  CHRISTMAN 
Mr.  Davis,  board  members,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
William  A.  Christman.  I  reside  at  3016  6th  Avenue  South  in 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  I  come  before  this  hearing  as  a 
representative  of  the  Montana  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  of  which  I  am  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  also 
as  the  business  manager  of  local  122,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  in  Great  Falls.  I  would  like  to  state 
the  position  that  was  taken  by  the  Montana  State  Building 
Trades  on  November  7,  1974,  and  at  that  time  at  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  board,  which  consists  of  the  officers  of  the 
Montana  State  Building  Trades,  who  represents  some  8000  to  9000 
construction  workers  in  the  state  of  Montana,  that  they  had 
went  on  record  unanimously  as  endorsing  the  construction  of 
Colstrip  3  and  4.  This  endorsement  was  given  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  environmental  requirements  will  be  met  as 
required  by  the  state  of  Montana.  And  further,  the  building 
trades  position  at  that  time  was  that  they  would  continue  to 
support  and  endorse  additional  construction  and  development  of 
resources  in  the  state  of  Montana  providing  that  they  would 
meet  the  environmental  requirements.  As  the  business  manager 
of  electrical  workers  in  Great  Falls,  I  might  add  that  since 
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the  time  Colstrip  construction  has  started,  there  has  been 
between  15  and  25  electricians  who  belong  to  the  electrical 
workers  in  Great  Falls  that  have  been  able  to  find  employment 
on  Colstrip  1  and  2.  If  these  plants  were  not  being  constructed 
at  the  time  in  those  years,  it  would  have  caused  a  great  addi¬ 
tional  hardship  for  the  members  of  my  local  union  who  would  hav 
had  the  option  of  either  being  unemployed,  or  having  to  travel, 
which  has  happened  in  many  times  in  the  past,  to  other  states 
in  order  to  seek  employment.  And  it's  my  hope  that  there  will 
be  continued  development  of  our  resources  in  the  state  of  Monta|na 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  projects  that  will  result  in  the 
processes  of  our  resources,  and  hopefully  some  continued  job 
opportunities  for  our  construction  workers.  We  have  over  past 
years,  as  far  as  our  construction  workers  in  Montana  are 
concerned,  had  a  lot  of  ups  and  downs  in  their  construction  and 
we're  hoping  that  developments,  especially  in  the  energy  field, 
will  provide  a  little  more  stable  construction  development.  I 
might  add  in  regard  to  the  number  of  electricians  that  I 
mentioned  from  Great  Falls  that  have  worked  on  the  Colstrip 
project,  this  is  out  of  a  construction  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  110  to  115  construction  members.  And  that  is  the  extent 
of  the  remarks  that  I  have  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Shenker . 


EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  A.  CHRISTMAN 
Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr.  Shenker: 
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Q  Since  November  7,  1974,  Mr.  Christman,  has  the  construction 
trades  council  looked  at  the  resolution  again? 

A  Yes,  they  have. 

Q  When? 

A  I  believe  the  latest  time  was  in  December  of  1975  and  they 
reiterated  that  position  at  that  time,  and  they  have  every 
time  before  and  since. 

Q  At  any  time  has  a  vote  been  taken  of  the  8000  to  9000  workers 
to  see  what  their  views  were? 

A  We  don't  have  any  capability  of  taking  a  vote  of  the  8000  or 
9000  members  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  a  questionnaire  is? 

A  Yes,  I'm  aware  of  what  a  questionnaire  is. 

Q  Your  board  evidently  voted  that  the  Colstrip  units,  like  all 

other  energy  developments,  should  meet  environmental  requirements, 
as  I  understand  it? 

A  This  is  true. 

Q  Would  that  include  the  provisions  of  the  Montana  Utility  Siting 
Act  on  its  environmental  requirements? 

A  Yes,  I  would  assume  it  would. 

Q  Would  that  include  a  representation  of  minimum  adverse 
environmental  impacts? 

A  This  would  be  a  decision,  I  think,  that  the  Board  of  Health  and 
this  board  here  will  make. 

Q  How  do  you  feel  about  jobs  for  railroad  workers? 

A  I  think  as  far  as  railroad  workers  and  jobs  for  railroad  workers, 

I'm  sure  that  the  construction  people  are  not  interested  in 
removing  any  present  jobs  for  railroad  workers,  if  that's  the 
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point  you're  trying  to  make. 

Q  How  about  creating  more  jobs  for  railroad  workers?  Isn't  that 
a  good  idea? 

A  I  think  it  is. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Nothing  further.  Thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy. 


Cross,  by  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe ,  Inc. 

By  Mr.  Meloy: 

Q  Do  I  take  the  resolution  to  mean  —  that  you  read  to  us,  to 
mean  that  if  the  proposed  plants  did  not  meet  environmental 
standards  that  you  would  oppose  the  construction  of  the  two 
units? 

A  Well,  first  of  all,  I  never  read  you  a  resolution;  these  were 
just  notes  that  I  have  taken  from  an  action  that  the  building 
trades  has  taken,  and  this  was  not  a  resolution  that  I  read. 

Q  You  said  that  on  such  and  such  a  date  of  November,  the  — 

A  I  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Montana  State  Building  and 

Construction  Trades  Council,  the  officers  at  that  time,  yes, 


did  take  a  unanimous  position  to  support  Colstrip  3  and  4. 

Q  But  I  heard  a  proviso,  provided  that  it  -- 

A  With  the  understanding  that  it  will  meet  the  present  environmenbal 
laws  in  the  state  of  Montana;  this  is  correct.  Now  as  to  your 
question  as  to  whether  we  would  oppose  it,  I'm  sure  that  is  a 
decision  that  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  future,  if  it  does 
not  meet  those  requirements. 

Q  Well,  I'm  thinking  about  your  statement  in  terms  of  the  proviso 
If,  in  fact,  the  proposed  units  did  not  meet  environmental 
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standards,  then  I  take  it  you  would  oppose  the  construction? 

A  That  would  be  a  decision  that  would  have  to  be  made,  I'm  sure, 
at  that  time,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be. 

Q  Well,  I'm  thinking  about  the  proviso  that  you  have  added  to 
your  support  statement.  It's  not  an  absolute  support  state¬ 
ment  ? 


A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 


!  A 
Q 

A 


Well,  we  weren't  thinking  about  opposing  it;  we  haven't  got  to 
that  point  yet,  but  I'm  sure  we  will  at  some  time  if  that  turns 
out  to  be  a  fact. 


That  the  environmental  safeguards  are  not  met? 

This  is  true,  and  in  the  event  the  plants  are  operating,  we 
feel  that  they  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

But  if  someone  told  your  union  they  couldn't  meet  those  stan¬ 
dards,  then  you  would  oppose  it? 

At  that  time  I  think  I  would  make  that  decision.  I'm  not  sure 
who  those  people  would  be,  either.  I'm  sure  we  have  some 
opinions  both  ways  right  now,  but  we're  not  going  to  base  a 
decision  on  some  opinion  that  maybe  some  person  in  the  state  of 
Montana  may  have,  that  it  will  or  will  not  meet  that.  This  is 
what  we  think  is  going  to  be  a  function  of  this  board  and  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Then  I  take  it  that  there  qre  some  people  who  think  that  the 
two  plants  should  be  built  regardless  of  whether  the  environ¬ 
mental  standards  are  met? 

Well,  I  don't  quite  follow  your  questioning. 

Do  you  think  that  the  proposed  plants  should  be  built  regardles 
of  whether  the  environmental  standards  are  met? 

I  think  the  position  w°  took  is  that  they  will  be  built  with 
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the  understanding  that  the  laws  will  be  met,  which  I  stated  to 
start  with. 

MR.  MELOY :  I  have  no  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  thank  you  sir. 

You  are  excused.  Mr.  Hamrell? 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

JOHN  E.  HAMRELL,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony 
and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  E.  HAMRELL  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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Resolution  No.  2  -  Submitted  by  the  Montana  State  Building  Trades  Executive 

Board. 


These  dark  days  for  the  American  economy  are  darkest  of  all  for  construction 
workers.  Our  jobs  have  been  eroded  in  the  whipsaw  of  recession,  impoundments  and 
the  workings  of  a  national  administration  that  puts  profits  before  people,  theory  - 
no  matter  how  impractical  —  before  jobs. 

he  agree  with  the  National  AFL-CIO  position  that  putting  America  back  to 
work,  ending  these  bleak  days  of  ever-growing  unemployment,  is  the  nation's 

first  order  of  business. 

There  are  several  labor-intensive  projects  pending  approval  in  Montana  — 
projects  that  would  provide  thousands  of  jobs  and  improve  greatly  the  state 
and  national  economy  at  a  time  when  they  most  need  it. 

We  in  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  have  been  highly  supportive  of 
environmental  control  legislation  and  remain  so  today.  But  times  change  and 
circumstances  require  adjustment  of  position.  Where  once  we  could  say  that 
environmental  laws  should  not  be  unreasonably  opposed,  we  feel  we  now  have 
sufficient  reason  to  ask  that  the  hair-splitting  stop  and  the  real  work  of 
stimulating  the  economy  begin. 

That  reason  is  the  all  prevailing,  wretched  depression  in  the  construction 
industry.  No  state,  no  matter  how  clean  its  water  or  pure  its  air,  will  long 
have  a  population  unless  people  are  at  work.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
of  jobs  at  any  cost,  we  ask  only  jobs  at  the  least  possible  environmental  cost. 

But  jobs  nonetheless. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  make  the  necessary  value  judgments  on 
construction  projects  and  economic  growth.  Our  judgment  favors  them  as  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  this  state  and  its  society,  and  now,  therefore: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Montana  State  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  in  convention  assembled  affirms  and  reiterates  its  strong  support  for 
the  construction  of  Colstrip  Generating  Units  3  and  4  and  other  construction 
projects  that  will  afford  jobs  with  a  minimum  amount  of  environmental 
degradation,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  the  Montana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  for  their 
information  and  appropriate  action. 

Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  can  just  give  a  copy  of 
your  statement  to  the  reporter,  if  you  will. 

WITNESS:  For  the  record,  my  name  is  John  Hamrell. 

I  reside  in  Great  Falls  and  I'm  president  of  the  Montana 
State  Building  Construction  Trades  Council.  I'm  also 
business  manager  of  the  Laborer's  Local  1334  in  Great 
Falls  and  I'm  president  and  business  manager  of  the 
Montana  District  Council  of  Laborers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  believe  I'm  qualified  in  stating  the  allotted  positions 
as  far  as  construction  labor  is  concerned  and  also  the 
position  we've  been  sitting  in  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  I  think  our  resolution  as  mandated  by  our 
convention  last  August  will  stipulate  the  exact  feelings 
of  what  the  construction  laborer  feels  in  the  state  of 
Montana.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I'd  be  glad  to 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

EXAMINATION  OF  JOHN  E.  HAMRELL 

Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Would  you  spell  your  name  for  me,  sir? 

A  H-A-M-R-E-L-L. 

Q  Do  I  take  it  the  position  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  Mr. 

Hamrell,  is  that  you're  in  favor  of  having  the  maximum  number 
of  jobs  which  construction  sites  will  permit? 

A  Yes,  I  will  state  that. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hamrell, 
nothing  further. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 

MR.  MELOY:  No  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  and  thank  you,  sir. 


Your  statement  will  be  filed  and  go  to  the  board  as  it's 
written . 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

JOSEPH  J.  MARTIN,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  MARTIN 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  board,  my  name  is  Joseph  J. 

Martin.  I  am  here  as  a  proponent  to  powerhouses  3  and  4.  I 
am  representing  Plumbers  and  Fitters  Local  139  from  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  We  have  had  about  15  percent  of  our  members  working 
on  the  construction  of  powerhouses  1  and  2.  If  powerhouses  1 
and  2  were  not  built,  we  would  have  had  considerable  unemploy¬ 
ment.  My  feeling  is  that  powerhouses  3  and  4  should  be  built. 
The  construction  industry  has  had  a  terrific  slump  in  the  state 
of  Montana,  and  if  powerhouses  3  and  4  are  not  built,  we  will 
be  in  trouble  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned.  There  are 
additional  needs  to  build  these  powerhouses.  The  energy 
situation  is  critical  in  the  country  and  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  Canada  and  other  countries  for  our  energy  needs.  Without 
additional  energy,  there  probably  would  be  no  growth  for  the 
state  of  Montana.  Another  reason  for  building  these  power¬ 
houses  is  that  the  taxes  have  increased  terrifically  in  this 
state,  and  if  we  have  no  growth  of  industry,  and  the  unemploy- 
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ment  situation  in  the  state  remains,  the  people  living  here 
will  have  to  either  continue  to  absorb  the  high  taxes  or  leave 
the  state.  There  is  considerable  talk  of  need  for  powerhouses 
3  and  4.  I  feel  that  the  power  companies  would  be  the  only 
ones  to  determine  the  need  for  energy.  If  we  produced  only, 
in  the  state  of  Montana,  based  on  what  is  needed  only  for 
Montana,  we  would  not  be  able  to  survive  in  this  state  or  in 
any  other  state  in  this  country.  There  has  been  talk  about 
construction  workers  being  mobile.  If  they  don't  build  the 
powerhouses  3  and  4,  then  they  can  seek  work  elsewhere.  This 
is  very  easy  for  anybody  else  to  sit  and  say  that.  We  have 
people  that  want  to  go  home  weekends  at  least,  not  move  to 
California  or  Wyoming  or  someplace  like  that.  They  have  homes 
here;  they  want  to  keep  their  homes,  and  it's  impossible  for 
them  to  communicate  with  their  families  and  see  that  their 
families  are  raised,  if  they  don't  have  this  situation.  I 
want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that  the  board  approves 
the  building  of  powerhouses  3  and  4.  The  state  of  Montana  must 
grow  or  go  backwards.  Thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Shenker? 

EXAMINATION  OF  JOSEPH  J.  MARTIN 
Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Martin,  did  you  come  down  here  with  Mr.  Hamrell  today? 

A  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q  How  did  you  get  here? 
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A  I  came  down  with  Mr.  William  Christman. 

Q  Oh,  you  came  down  with  Mr.  Christman? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  you're  in  favor  of  powerhouses  3  and  4.  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  miles  of  transmission  lines  from  those 
powerhouses? 

A  I  feel  that  if  this  is  necessary  for  the  country,  that's  what 
we  will  have  to  do. 

Q  Have  you  considered  any  alternatives  to  that? 

A  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  alternatives  at  the  present  time. 
At  least  I  haven't  heard  anybody  from  the  opposing  side  give 
any  alternatives,  except  for  shipping  the  coal  out  and  shipping 
our  people  out,  which  I  don't  approve  of. 

Q  Have  you  been  here  during  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  sir? 

A  No,  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  be  here;  I  haven't  had  the 

time.  I  have  to  represent  the  people  that  are  paying  me. 

Q  Your  view,  as  I  take  it,  Mr.  Martin,  is  that  only  the  power 
companies  can  decide  whether  there  is  an  energy  need;  is  that 
right? 

A  Based  on  their  determination  —  I  believe  if  they  were  not  in 
the  business  to  sell  power,  they  couldn't  determine  it.  I'm 
not  in  the  business  to  sell  power,  so  I  couldn't  make  that 
determination.  It  would  be  the  same  as  any  other  company, 
building  a  factory,  determining  what  they  need.  I  would  not  be 
the  judge  of  that. 

Q  Do  you  think  the  legislature  of  Montana  made  a  mistake  in 
giving  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  a 
decision  on  whether  those  powerhouses  should  be  built? 
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A  In  some  areas,  I  do  think  they  were  wrong. 

Q  Okay. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thanks,  Mr.  Martin.  No  further 
questions . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 

Cross,  by  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc. 

By  Mr.  Meloy: 

Q  Mr.  Martin,  where  are  you  from? 

A  I'm  from  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Q  Originally? 

A  I  don't  see  where  that  has  any  bearing  on  this.  I'm  from 
New  York,  thirty  years  ago,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case. 

Q  And  you've  been  in  Great  Falls  ever  since  that  time? 

A  Absolutely. 

MR.  MELOY:  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Davis. 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well.  Thank  you  for 
coming,  sir.  You  are  excused.  Mr.  Gilligan? 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

PETER  J.  GILLIGAN,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  J.  GILLIGAN 
Mr.  Chairman,  interested  parties,  my  name  is  Peter  Gilligan. 

I'm  an  international  representative  for  the  Plumbers  and 
Steam  Fitters  International  Union.  I  appear  here  today  in 
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support  of  the  construction  of  units  number  3  and  4.  I'd  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  in  regard  to  this  support.  At  the  time 
that  the  state  of  Montana  was  discussing , in  its  legislative 
sessions  the  probability  of  construction  of  these  units,  or 
units  similar  to  this,  the  construction  industry  in  the  state 
of  Montana  supported  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  that  would  protect  the  environment  of  the  state 
of  Montana,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  once  that  law  is  met, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  power  plants  is  established,  that 
they  should  be  built.  Now,  I  also  believe  that  the  state 
of  Montana  some  years  back  used  to  have  legislative  sessions 
and  they  always  used  to  end  on  a  sour  note,  overtime  periods 
or  extended  periods  and  the  discussions  during  those  times 
was  always  about  the  need  for  money.  There  never  seemed  to  be 
enough.  The  construction  industry  and  the  people  that  comprise 
it  recognize  that  Montana  is  a  state  and  it  takes  people  to 
make  a  state,  and  looking  at  the  financial  situation  of  the 
state  of  Montana,  I  would  say  that  the  construction  and  the 
work  that  they  have  performed  has  contributed  vitally  to  the 
fact  that  the  state  isn't  in  dire  need  of  money.  So  this  is 
a  two-way  street.  We  feel  that  these  plants  should  be  built. 

In  my  estimation  and  the  best  knowledge  available  to  me,  and 
I  travel  five  states,  the  five  states  that  are  involved  in 
this  whole  area,  it  would  appear  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
great  necessity  for  electricity  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
And  for  that  reason,  I  would  urge  that  the  board  does  adopt  an 
affirmative  action  on  the  request.  I  think  one  other  point 
should  be  made  he^^;  possibly  it  might  be  out  of  order,  but  it 
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should  be  made.  I've  never  been  known  as  the  greatest  friend 
of  the  Montana  Power  Company.  I'm  speaking  in  a  legislative 
sense  and  for  my  reasons  I  don't  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company  should  play  a  part  in  the  determination, 
one  way  or  another,  whether  these  plants  are  built.  I'm  speak¬ 
ing  only  for  what  I  believe  is  in  the  best  interests  in  the 
state  of  Montana  and  the  people  that  live  in  it.  Thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Shenker? 

EXAMINATION  OF  PETER  J.  GILLIGAN 

Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Gilligan,  were  you  a  member  of  the  legislative  session  that 
enacted  the  Utility  Siting  Act? 

A  No,  I  wasn't. 

Q  Do  you  favor  it,  sir? 

A  Yes,  I  do. 

Q  Don't  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and 

Conservation  will  be  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Montana? 

A  I  certainly  do. 

Q  What  are  the  five  states  that  you  travel? 

A  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  the  two  Dakotas. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  the  electricity  needs  are  in  Washington  and 
Oregon? 

A  Not  statistically,  no,  but  I  do  know  that  the  needs  —  I've 
heard  it  discussed  in  meetings  in  Washington  --  I  attend 
meetings  in  the  state  of  Washington;  I've  been  there  and  heard 
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it  discussed  by  utilities  and  other  people. 

Q  What  would  be  your  view,  Mr.  Gilligan,  if  it  were  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  need  for  the  Colstrip  units  between  the  years 
1975  and  1985? 

A  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  speak  in  a  time  frame  because  I'm 
not  knowledgeable  enough  about  the  subject  to  do  it,  but  I 
would  say  that  if  they  meet  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Montana, 
they  should  be  built. 

Q  Whether  they  need  it  or  not? 

A  Well,  I  think  the  law  goes  into  that  subject. 

Q  I  see.  So,  if  under  the  law  a  determination  were  made  that 
there  were  no  need  in  the  time  frame,  then  your  view  would  be 
that  they  should  not  be  built,  I  take  it? 

A  Well,  I  supported  myself  and  I  did  some  lobbying  at  the  time 

that  the  law  was  going  in,  and  myself  and  the  people  that  I  was 
representing  supported  the  intent  of  the  law.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  a  decision  made  on  a  technicality  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q  Well,  how  about  if  there  were  in  fact  a  surplus  of  peak  power; 
that's  not  a  technicality,  is  it? 

A  No. 

Q  How  about  if  there  were  no  energy  need  for  1400  megawatts  for 
the  five  applicants'  service  areas  and  the  five  states  which 
they  represent;  that's  not  a  technicality,  is  it? 

A  This  isn't  up  to  my  decision  to  make.  No,  I  couldn't  say  that. 
I  said  it's  up  to  the  board  to  make  that  decision. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 
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Cross ,  by  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe ,  Inc. 


By  Mr.  Meloy: 

Q  Mr.  Gilligan,  would  you  agree  with  the  preceeding  labor 

proponent  witnesses  that  the  construction  industry  is  in  a 
rather  substantial  state  of  depression  right  now? 

A  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  didn't  hear  all  of  your  question. 

Q  Would  you  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  testimony  we've  heard 

so  far  from  the  proponents  representing  labor  that  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  in  Montana  was  substantially  depressed? 

A  In  the  state  of  Montana,  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

Q  Did  you  know  that  this  last  year  the  state  of  Montana  accumulat|ed 

the  biggest  general  fund  surplus  it's  ever  accumulated? 

A  Right. 


MR.  MELOY:  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Davis. 

WITNESS:  Could  I  make  one  comment  here? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  you  certainly  may. 

WITNESS:  In  regard  to  those  questions,  I'd  like  to 

point  out  that  the  construction  industry  for  many  years 
has  had  to  travel  to  earn  a  living,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  traveled,  they  paid  taxes  in  the  state  of  Montana. 
They  paid  income  taxes  in  many  instances  to  the  state 
of  Montana,  although  they  earned  part  of  their  money 
elsewhere,  and  it's  a  nice  feeling  to  know  that  you  can 
work  at  hone,  and  if  it's  going  to  develop  the  state  so 
more  jobs  would  be  available,  I  think  in  the  best  interes 
of  those  people,  they  should  build  it. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Any  further  cross?  Very  well, 
thank  you  Mr.  Gilligan.  You  are  excused. 


:s 
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(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 


GORDON  MAHOOD ,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony 
and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  If  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
written  statement,  they'll  cross-examine  you  on  it. 
WITNESS:  very  good. 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GORDON  MAHOOD  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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MY  NAME  IS  GORDON  MAHOOD ,  I  AM  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT  FOR  LOCAL  44,  OF 
THE  INT'L  BRO.  OF  ELEC.  WORKERS.  OUR  PRIMARY  CONCERN  IS  TO  HAVE  WORK 
AVAILABLE  FOR  OUR  LINE  CONSTRUCTION  MEMBERS  AND  FAMILYS  WITHIN  THE 
STATE  OF  MONTANA. 

WHEN  THE  ANACONDA  COMPANY  ANNOUNCES  A  CUT-BACK,  EVERYONE  IN  THE 
STATE  GETS  UPSET  AND  CRYS  UNFAIR ,  NOW  WHEN  A  PROJECT  OF  THIS  SIZE  IS 
CONTEMPLATED,  IT  SEEMS  WE  DON'T  WANT  JOBS  FOR  OUR  PEOPLE.  I  DON'T 
UNDERSTAND  THIS,  JOBS  ARE  HARD  TO  FIND  IN  MONTANA.  OUR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE  IS  USUALLY  HIGHER  THAN  THE  REST  OF  THE  COUNTXY .  THE  LATEST 
FIGURES  FOR  MONTANA  WaS  AROUND  12%.  I  REPRESENT  OVER  200  LINE 
CONSTRUCTION  PEOPLE  AND  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  OVER  60%  ARE  UNEMPLOYED. 

THERE  WILL  BE  UP  TO  1,800  JOBS  DURING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  3  6c  4,  and 
OVER  200  JOBS  TO  BUILD  THE  TRANSMISSION  LINES.  THIS  IS  WHAT  I  WANT 
FOR  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  STATE.  ANOTHER  ASPECT  THAT  I  BELIEVE 
WE  SHOULD  CONSIDER  IS  TAXES .  THE  COLSTRIP  PROJECT,  IF  COMPLETED,  WILL, 
AS  I  UNDERSTAND,  PRODUCE  ABOUT  20  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  TAXES,  70%  OF 
THIS  WOULD  BE  PAID  BY  OUT-OF-STATE  UTILITIES.  THESE  MILLIONS  OF  NEW 
DOLLARS  WOULD  SURELY  HELP  THE  MONTANA  ECONOMY  AND  THE  TAXPAYERS 
TREMENDOUSLY . 

SURE  THERE  WILL  BE  PROBLEMS,  BUT  I  AM  ALSO  SURE  THEY  CAN  BE 
OVERCOME.  OUR  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  HAVE  REPEATEDLY  TOLD  US  THAT  MONTANA 
HAS  THE  MOST  STRINGENT  LAWS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  TO  PROTECT  OUR  ENVIRONMENT, 
AND  THAT  TO  ME,  MY  FRIENDS,  IS  ASSURANCE  ENOUGH.  THEREFORE,  I  URGE  YOUR 
SUPPORT  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  COLSTRIP  GENERATING  FACILITIES  AND 
TRANSMISSION  LINES  -  THANK  YOU 
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EXAMINATION  OF  GORDON  MAHOOD 


Cross ,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker : 

Q  Where  are  you  from,  Mr.  Mahood? 

A  Butte,  Montana,  sir. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Mahood,  as  I  understand  your  statement,  you  are  in 
favor  of  2000  jobs  being  generated  in  Montana  irrespective  of 
what  the  source  would  be;  isn't  that  right? 

A  I'm  in  favor  of  the  jobs;  I'm  also  in  favor  of  the  environmental 
laws  that  have  been  passed  in  this  state. 

Q  We'll  come  to  the  environmental  thing  in  a  minute,  sir,  but 

as  far  as  jobs  alone  are  concerned,  you  are  in  favor  of  getting 
2000  jobs  into  Montana  irrespective  of  the  source;  isn't  that 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


true? 

I  certainly  am. 

Okay.  If  you  get  more  than  that,  you're  in  favor  of  that,  too, 
aren't  you? 

I  certainly  am. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  environment  of  Montan 
you're  in  favor  of  that,  I  take  it? 

Certainly. 

And  you  would  include  within  the  protection  of  the  environment 
of  Montana  the  laws  that  include  the  Montana  Utility  Siting  Act 
wouldn't  you? 

I  would. 

And  you  would  want  this  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  to  consider  the  environment  of  the  state  of 
Montana  when  they  make  their  decision,  wouldn't  you? 


a. 
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A  Yes,  I  would. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mahood. 
Nothing  further. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 

Cross,  by  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  jnc. 

By  Mr.  Meloy: 

Q  Mr.  Mahood,  in  your  statement  you  say,  "The  Colstrip  project,  j 
if  completed,  will  as  I  understand  produce  about  $20,000,000  in 
taxes,  etc.  Who  told  you  that? 

A  This  is  from  news  items  and  hearings  I  attended  which  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  put  on. 

Q  Have  you  attended  any  of  the  hearings  before  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources? 

A  No,  I  haven't. 

MR.  MELOY:  No  other  questions,  Mr.  Davis. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well.  Your  statement  will 
go  to  the  board,  sir.  Thank  you  for  appearing.  Are 
there  any  other  public  witnesses?  We  thank  all  of  you 
for  appearing. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
for  changing  your  schedule.  If  you'll  get  back  in  the 
hot  seat,  we'll  proceed. 

BILL  CHRISTIANSEN,  having  been  previously  called  as  a  witness  by 

the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  and  having 
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been  previously  sworn  upon  his  oath,  resumed  the  witness  chair  for 
the  continuation  of  his  examination  and  testimony. 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  BILL  CHRISTIANSEN 

Cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham  (continuing): 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen,  we  are  continuing  on  your  statement,  and  I'd 
like  to  call  your  attention  now  to  page  5,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  page  there,  you're  dealing  with  plant  conversion 
efficiencies,  are  you  not? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  you're  rather  disturbed  that,  as  far' as  units  3  and  4  are 
concerned,  the  conversion  efficiencies  are  rather  unfavorable 
because  the  net  power  output  would  be  reduced  by  cooling 
techniques  and  pollution  control  devices;  is  that  right? 

A  Yes . 

Q  And,  of  course,  you're  not  advocating  that  we  do  away  with 
pollution  control  devices  are  you? 

A  Certainly  not.  I'm  just  talking  about  the  net  energy  concept, 
sir . 

Q  Okay,  because  if  we  did  away  with  pollution  control  devices, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  would  have  problems  down  in 
that  area? 

A  Undoubtedly. 

Q  Now  you  also  state  there,  line  23,  that,  "Going  back,  it  seems 
unfortunately  that  we  are  being  asked  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  less  efficient  technology  embodied  in  3  and  4  when  better 
alternatives  are  available."  Now  when  you  talk  about  "better 
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alternatives,"  what  better  alternatives  are  you  referring  to? 

A  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  from  the  information  that  I  have 
gleaned  and  studied  that  --  and  I'm  getting  back  to  the  net 
energy  concept  as  well  as  the  economics,  I  think  that  the 
siting  of  those  plants  should  be  at  the  load  centers  of  the 
service  area  that  they  will  be  pumping  the  power  into. 

Q  Well,  now  we've  gone  over  that  before.  There's  no  need  to 

comment  any  further  on  that,  I  don't  think.  Other  than  that, 
is  there  any  other  better  alternative? 

A  I  think  there  will  be  and,  of  course,  the  cloudy  crystal  ball 

always  comes  into  these  discussions,  but  for  many  years  I  don't 

think  there  was  any  incentive  to  increase  the  efficiencies  of 

the  steam-fired,  coal-fired  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to  fuel 

into  the  front  of  that  plant  because  those  in  the  business  of 

selling  coal  wanted  to  sell  coal,  and  oil  and  gas  and  uranium 

oxide  or  whatever.  I  think  that  now  where  we  all  have  a 

recognition  that  these  are  finite  resources  and  that  we  should 

get  better  net  energy  from  them,  there'll  be  a  crash  program 

of  technological  investigation  to  improve  those  efficiencies 

and  I'm  hoping  that  we  have  the  technology  to  accomplish  this. 

And  I  do  cite  just  a  few  --  I  think  the  fluidized  bed  burning 

of  coal  has  very  much  potential  for  increasing  efficiencies, 

and  I  don't  want  to  indicate  that  in  the  time  frames  that  we're 

talking  about  that  we  can  rely  on  MHD;  that's  wrong  to  think 

that  that'll  be  on  line  by  1985,  but  it  certainly  is  a  tech- 

I(dcJ<<?c4 

nology  of  the  future,  I  believe,  and  I  hate  to  see  us  55g 
to  the  present  conversion  ratio  that  all  plants  of  this 
nature  now  have. 
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Q  Well,  you  state  that  MHD  is  going  to  take  some  time  in  the 

time  frame  that  you  envision  beyond  1985.  I  think  that's  been 
fairly  well  decided,  hasn't  it,  by  most  people? 

A  Yes,  I  think  there's  no  debate  on  that  now. 

Q  It ' s  in  the  infancy  stage,  really.  What  about  some  of  the 
other  exotic  alternatives  that  have  been  mentioned  —  solar 
power,  that's  down  the  road  also,  isn't  that  right? 

A  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  1975  Heating  and  Cooling  Solar 
Act  indicated  that  if  they  could  accomplish  1  percent  of  the 
requirements  of  energy  by  1985,  they'd  be  doing  very  well,  and 
if  they  accomplished  3  it  would  be  a  miracle,  so  I  think  I'd 
agree  with  that. 

Q  And  geothermal,  that's  down  the  road  also,  is  it  not? 

A  Yes.  We  have  only  one  plant  operating  in  this  country  now. 

Q  And  that's  down  in  California,  is  it  not? 

A  Yes,  at  the  Geysers. 

Q  And  so  you  envision  that  outside  the  time  frame,  that  is 
beyond  1985;  is  that  correct? 

A  Yes,  sir,  for  any  appreciable  contribution. 

Q  What  about  some  of  the  other  so-called  exotic  alternatives; 
can  you  think  of  any  at  this  time? 

A  Well,  there  certainly  is  the  application  of  wind  energy.  I 

don't  want  to  be  construed  as  indicating  that  that  will  be  a 

substantial  contributor.  Tidal  has  been  investigated;  there's 

a  tidal  plant  at  Rheims  in  France  now  that's  putting  out  very 

well.  We  have  higher  tides  on  certain  areas  of  the  Atlantic 

Coast,  but  I'm  not  holding  out  within  the  short  time  frames 

and  I  think  you  and  I  established  that  as  arbitrarily  to  1985 
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a  substantial  contribution  by  these  so-called  exotic  sources. 
Q  It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  work,  research  and  money,  is  it 
not? 

A  Yes,  sir. 


Q  Now  then,  turning  to  page  6,  you  indicate  there  on  line  9  that 
the  alternative  of  the  load  center  conversion  could  create 
more  permanent  jobs.  Now,  what  do  you  have  in  mind  there? 

A  Again,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  impact  statement  that  I  read,  and 
the  indication  was  that  the  shipping  point  was  arbitrarily 
chosen  as  Spokane;  they  didn't  make  the  analysis  of  Hot  Springs 
I  don't  think  that's  a  very  practical  one,  very  frankly,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  computation  it  works  out  all  right.  I'm 
sure  this  has  been  said  before,  but  those  statistics  indicated 
a  total  employment  on  the  railroad,  and  I  think  the  figures  are 
supplied  by  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad,  of  342,  of  which 
246  would  reside  in  Montana,  based  on  a  projection  of  72  per¬ 
cent,  and  that  would  be  weighed  against  the  permanent  staff  of 
3  and  4  of  95.  That  doesn't  put  in  the  factor  of  the 
construction  phase  of  3  and  4.  That  very  obviously  has  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  building  trades  who  were 
certainly  well  represented  here  today. 

Q  Well  now,  you're  assuming,  of  course,  when  you  talk  about 
railroad  jobs,  that  this  coal  is  going  to  be  shipped;  isn't 
that  right? 

A  Yes. 

Q  You  mentioned  Spokane.  Do  you  know  how  much  coal  has  been 
shipped  from  Colstrip  to  the  northwest  area  now? 

A  We  haven't  got  into  that  market,  but  I  think  that's  a  market 
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that  we’ll  be  into  before  long.  It  seems  to  me  I  just  heard 
PP&L  had  plans  to  put  Decker  coal  into  a  burn  site  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest ,  or  even  maybe  into  Wyoming,  just  across  the 
line  from  Decker,  so  there  must  be  some  thoughts  of  this. 

Well,  right  now  there  is  no  coal  going  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
we  agree  on  that? 

That's  correct,  the  markets  are  not  that  way. 

And  I  think  that  Portland  General  is  hopeful  that  they'll  fire 
Boardman  with  Wyoming  coal;  isn't  that  correct? 

Yes. 

And  you're  aware  right  now  that  negotiations  are  going  on 
attempting  with  the  railroad  to  ship  that  coal  there.  However, 
are  you  aware  of  the  advantages  of  Wyoming  coal  generally  over 
Montana  coal  as  far  as  sulfur  content  is  concerned? 


/ 


I  don't  think  I'd  agree  totally  with  that.  Decker  coal  is  the 
lowest  sulfur  coal  I  know  in  the  region  with  three  tenths  of 
one  percent  testing  pretty  regularly,  so  I  don't  think  that 
Wyoming  has  an  advantage  there. 

Well,  let's  restrict  it  then  to  Colstrip  coal.  Wyoming  does 
have  an  advantage  there;  does  it  not? 

Very  slight.  I  don't  know  of  any  tests,  and  I  looked  extensively 
into  Wyoming's  deposits,  and  I  find  that  five  tenths  of  one 
percent  is  good  in  Sulfur, and  Colstrip  runs  in  some  instances 
from  six  to  one  and  one  half;  I  don't  think  that's  a  great 
advantage . 

Well,  I  think  there's  been  a  figure  that  has  been  struck  pretty 
much  in  the  proceedings  today  about  one  percent  as  far  as 
Colstrip  coal  is  ^unceined;  does  that  seem  reasonable  to  you? 
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A  I  think  I'd  have  to  ask  you  if  you're  talking  about  the  McKay 
of  the  Rosebud  seam.  The  Rosebud  does  better  than  one  percent. 

Q  It  does? 

A  Less  than  one  percent,  which  will  help  your  client  no  end. 

Q  Yes,  it  certainly  does,  and  I'm  sure  that  Mr.  Shenker  is 
rather  agreeable  with  that. 

A  No,  there's  variance  in  the  field.  I've  seen  the  tests,  too, 
but  I  think  it  might  average  .8. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  wonder  if  we  might  stipulate  to 

that. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Mr.  Bellingham,  you're  full  of 
stipulations  today,  aren't  you? 

Q  I  think  the  Board  of  Health  in  its  order  has  a  condition 

indicated  that  it  burn  no  less  than  one  percent  of  coal  — 
no  more,  excuse  me,  than  one  percent? 

A  Yes,  to  come  under  the  1.2  SC^  emissions  from  a  million  Btu ' s 
into  the  plant . 

Q  So  that  we're  looking  at  a  situation  here  where  we're  hopeful 
that  we  might  ship  Colstrip  coal  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
there's  no  indication  right  now  that  we're  going  to  within  the 
immediate  future  is  there? 

A  No,  but  that  isn't  the  limitations  of  our  market,  by  the  way. 

Q  No,  as  a  practical  matter  we're  now  shipping  Colstrip  coal 
east  and  south,  are  we  not? 

A  Yes . 

Q  But  our  market  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  east  and  south  at 
this  time? 

A  Yes,  and  rather  large  diameters,  I  think,  and  expanding 
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diameters  of  shipment. 

Q  And  we  have  nice  situations  as  far  as  shipping  to  the  east  is 
concerned,  and  the  south?  we  don't  have  the  mountain  ranges 
to  go  over  as  far  as  shipping  costs  are  concerned;  that  is 
helpful,  is  it  not? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Which  we  do  encounter  when  we  ship  to  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

A  Yes.  I  don't  know  the  railroad  grades  out  there,  but  they 

like  to  hold  coal  grades  to  one  percent. 

Q  Now  then,  you  indicate  in  here  that  as  far  as  these  jobs  are 
concerned,  it's  hopeful  that  we  would  have  them,  however,  as 
a  practical  matter,  we're  not  building  Colstrip  3  and  4  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  jobs,  are  we?  That  is  not  the  goal? 

A  That  is  correct.  I'm  certainly  sure  that  all  the  people  who 
have  so  ably  testified  as  to  the  environmental  consideration 
should  be  factored  in  there,  don't  feel  that  way  either,  that 
it's  not  just  a  convenience  for  jobs. 

Q  The  fact  that  jobs  will  be  provided  is  something  that  is  a 
very  salutary  effect,  but  it  is  not  based  solely  upon  the 
criteria  of  providing  jobs? 

A  Not  under  the  language  of  the  law. 

Q  As  a  practical  matter,  what  Montana  Power  is  attempting  to  do 
is  build  a  base  generating  unit  to  provide  electricity  for  the 
lowest  possible  cost;  isn't  that  a  reasonable  aim? 

A  To  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  the  whole  delivery  system  or 
for  their  system? 

Q  Insofar  as  alternatives  are  concerned? 

A  I  would  hope  that  would  be  the  motivation,  yes. 
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Q  You  say  that  all  available  coal  will  be  sold.  Are  you  familiar, 
and  I'm  sure  you  are  because  you've  already  mentioned  the 
Rosebud  seam  that  is  of  Colstrip  coal  that  we're  talking  about, 
and  you're  familiar  with  the  McKay  coal,  are  you  not? 

A  Yes . 

Q  That  underlies  the  — 

A  Yes,  the  one  that's  being  shipped  out  of  there,  Peabody  Mine 
now? 

Q  Well,  we're  talking  about  Colstrip  now.  You  haven't  heard  the 
evidence  when  Mr.  Schmeckel  of  Western  Energy  has  indicated 
that  they  have  not  found  a  market  yet  for  McKay  coal  at 
Colstrip,  and  you're  aware  of  that? 

A  Yes.  Of  course,  there  is  McKay  coal  being  sold  and  you're 
aware  of  that,  I  know. 

Q  It's  hopeful  that  one  will  be  found  in  the  future  for  the 
Colstrip? 

A  Yes. 

Q  But  as  yet,  that  has  not  been  done.  Now,  taxes  generated  by 
units  3  and  4  will  be  substantial.  You  indicate  that  and  I 
don't  want  to  get  into  that;  there's  no  need  to,  I  don't  think. 
I  think  our  exhibits  indicate  that  they  will  lend,  and. you 
indicated  it  also,  considerable  assistance  to  the  state  as  well 
as  the  county,  and  you're  aware  of  that.  You  also  suggest  — 
do  you  agree  with  that? 

A  Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Q  You  also  state  that  there  is  some  doubt  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  demands  for  expenditures  the  construction  will  engender. 

Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
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A  Well,  first  might  I  say  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  qualify¬ 
ing  the  social  costs  and  service  costs,  I  guess,  to  kind  of 
put  it  all  in  the  basket,  are  difficult  to  qualify  because  we've 
had  that  kind  of  an  exercise  in  my  own  shop  under  the  union 
resources  division,  and  I  think  there  will  be  evidence  forth¬ 
coming  when  the  coal  board  meets  and  the  obligation  of  local 
government  will  be  to  qualify  those  costs;  that  at  that  time 
we'll  get  some  feel  of  what  the  balance  of  this  whole  thing  is. 

Q  But  right  now  you  don't  have  any  hard  figures,  do  you? 

A  No,  it's  just  a  surmise,  as  I  indicate  here,  that  I  think  during 

the  early  stages  of  construction  before  the  tax  base  is  that 
substantial  that  you  will  have  a  lag,  and  then,  of  course, 
you've  got  the  same  situation  where  the  revenue  comes  in 
later  than  the  demand  for  services;  nothing  is  changed  about 
that . 


Q 

A 


Q 


A 


Well,  it's  highly  speculative  at  this  stage? 

No,  I  think  I'd  stand  on  that  statement  because  that  statement 
is  factual,  that  the  revenue  comes  in  --  I'm  not  saying  that 
the  books  don't  become  imbalanced  over  the  maybe  life  of  the 
plant,  or  over  whatever  range  you  might  be  talking  about.  I 
think  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  plant  the  demand  for  service 
of  those  coming  in  to  construct  that  plant  are  greater  than  the 
revenue  generated  by  the  tax  base  of  that  plant,  and  the  income 
from  the  employees  certainly  is  a  factor,  too. 

And  you  indicate  that  as  time  goes  on  you  feel  that  that  balanc 
that  you  indicated  will  tip  over  the  other  way;  is  that  right? 

I  don't  know  as  it  will  tip  over  the  other  way;  it  will 
certainly  become  more  favorable  and  I  do  think  the  measuring 
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Q 

A 
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stick  which  we're  all  looking  to  will  be  the  applications  to 
the  coal  board  for  impact  money. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  take  to  acquire  data, 
that  you've  indicated  should  be  done  before  any  decision  is 
made  --  on  the  bottom  of  page  6  and  the  top  of  7.  What  time 
frame  are  you  talking  about? 


Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coal  board  has  now  gone  through 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  they  are  ready  to  do  business 


the 


and  will  be  very  shortly  accepting  applications.  As  you  know, 
there  will  be  about  1.8  million  dollars  available  to  address 
those  impacts,  and  from  the  phone  calls  in  my  office  alone, 
let  me  say  that  those  who  are  going  to  prepare  requests  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  a  requirement  in  part  of  the  act  that 
the  update  census  data  must  be  determined  and  there  are  census 
being  taken,  have  been  taken  in  Rosebud  County.  Custer  County 
is  looking  to  them.  I'm  not  trying  to  make  an  involved  answer 
here.  I'm  trying  to  be  practical  about  when  I  think  that 
evidence  will  be  available  to  us  for  digestion,  and  I  would 
say  within  the  calendar  year  of  1976. 

The  data  will  be  available? 

It's  the  obligation  of  the  prying  government  entity  to  supply 
that  data,  and  the  board  to  make  judgment  on  that  data. 

All  right.  Turning  now  to  the  environmental  issue  on  page  7 
that  you  have,  you  say  that  you've  been  unable  to  identify 
any  consensus  within  the  research  committee  regarding  the 
efficacy  of  an  antipollution  spurt  in  modeling  techniques. 

Of  course  v;e  get  back  to  the  Board  of  Health  hearing  and  their 
determination  that  the  units  3  and  4  will  meet  all  state  and 
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federal  standards. 


MR.  SHENKER:  Now  just  a  moment,  that  mischaracteriz es 
what  the  Board  of  Health  did.  I  object  to  that,  therefore. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Sustained.  You  can  rephrase  it, 

I  guess. 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  don't  think  I  need  to,  sir, 
because  I  think  that  that's  exactly  what  they  did  find. 

MR.  SHENKER:  It  was  precisely  not  found  in  any 
finding  anyplace  entered  by  that  board. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  think  that's  a  legal  argument 
and  no  more. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  sustain  the  objection. 

Rephrase  the  question,  please. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  the  State  Board  of  Health  did  find  relative  to 
state  and  federal  standards? 

A  I  believe  that  their  findings  had  a  condition  on  them,  and  with 
that  condition  sufficed,  they  would  be  in  compliance. 

Q  All  right.  That's  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of  you 
in  the  first  place.  We're  in  agreement  on  that  then? 

A  But  may  I  add,  because  you  started  out  this  proceedings  with 
a  little  joke  on  me,  I  think  from  talking  to  meteoroligists 
that  I  think  if  all  the  meteoroligists  in  the  world  were  laid 
end  to  end  they'd  never  reach  an  inversion. 

(Laughter ) 

Q  Do  you  have  a  little  homily  on  doctors  who  testify  as  experts 
also,  and  engineers  -- 


A 


After  watching  60  minutes  of  Wallace  yesterday,  I  -- 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  And  lawyers. 
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A  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  say  that.  Seriously  though,  could  I  just 
expand  on  that  because  you've  been  very  kind  to  me  in  these 
hearings  and  I  want  to  tell  you  my  dilemma,  and  that  is  that 
I  go  to  many  conferences  that  are  on  energy,  and  I  try  to  find 
out  somebody  that  can,  in  layman's  language,  tell  me  the  state 
of  the  art  of  plume  modeling  and  every  guy's  got  the  only 
system  and  the  other  guys  are  no  good,  and  I  just  become  more 
and  more  confused  and  would  hope  that  the  state  of  that  art  is 
more  substantial  than  I  view  it  now. 

Q  I  guess  we're  probably  in  agreement  that  perhaps  law  is  the 
only  stable  business  that  we're  aware  of  where  there  are  no 


A 


shifting  of  standards  I  would  guess,  is  that  right? 
Do  I  have  to  touch  that  one? 


(Laughter ) 

Q  How  long  do  you  think  it  might  take,  if  we  postpone  3  and  4, 
as  you  seem  to  suggest,  before  we  would  know  whether  or  not 
these  facilities  would  be  compatible  with  environment? 

A  I'm  going  to  answer  that  in  a  time  frame  that  I've  given  a  lot 
of  thought  to  because  decisions  like  these  cannot  be  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely.  That  certainly  isn't  the  intention  of  my 
testimony  here,  and  I  guess  I  would  say,  based  on  the  fact  that 
I  think  number  1  came  on  line  a  month  late  --  I  think  I'm  right 
Was  it  in  October  that  they  finally  fired  up?  I  would  say  if 
that  was  the  fire-up  time  of  1  and  if  we  had  the  proper  monitoring 
network  to  evaluate  the  affluence  from  that  plant,  that  in 
calendar  of  1976  we  can  make  those  judgments. 

1  In  when? 

A  In  calendar  1976,  by  the  completion  of  this  year. 
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Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


What  part  of  '76,  the  latter  part? 

The  completion  of  this  year,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  a  years 
cycler  evaluation.  I'd  like  to  see  more,  but  I  want  to  be 
practical  about  this.  I  think  judgments  can  be  made  on  that 
one  year  cycle. 

I  assume  that  that  particular  conclusion  that  you've  come  to 
could  be  asserted  wrong  by  knowledgeable  people  in  that 
field? 

I  would  certainly  think  so,  and  probably  will. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  we'd  have  all  this 
information  available  to  us  assuming  that  we  proceed  on  the 
present  schedule  of  3  and  4  prior  to  the  time  that  they  come  on 
line? 

You  mean  if  the  data  is  substantial  enough  and  correct  enough 
to  make  judgments  at  the  end  of  '76  that  that  could  prevail 
on  the  judgment  of  whether  3  and  4  should  be  built? 

The  necessary  modifications  or  changes  would  be  indicated  by 
such  data  and  could  be  cranked  into  3  and  4? 

I'm  not  totally  comfortable  with  retrofit,  but  it's  a  possibility 
certainly. 

No,  we're  not  talking  about  retrofit;  we're  talking  about 
modifications  in  the  plans  as  such,  as  we  proceed? 

I  hope  that's  the  case,  yes. 

There's  that  possibility  isn't  there? 

I  would  think  so,  yes. 

We  talk  about  population  problems,  social  problems;  do  you  know 
how  many  people  3  and  4  are  going  to  permanently  employ? 

I  believe  that  in  the  EIS  I  read  that  that  figure  was  95. 
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Q  Well,  I  think  that  figure  has  gone  up  to  99,  but  we're  close 
% 

enough  among  friends  not  to  quibble  about  those  four. 

A  Right,  inflation  does  a  lot  of  things. 

Q  Do  you  see  any  real  problem  with  the  addition  of  99  people  and 
their  families  to  the  area? 

A  I  should  say  not.  I  would  encourage  that.  I  wish  that  it  was 
less  capital  intensive  and  more  job  intensive,  very  frankly. 

Q  Of  course  we've  got  to  also  consider  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  people  employed  as  a  result  of  the  mining  of  coal.  You 
don't  see  any  problems  as  far  as  those  people  are  concerned 
in  the  impact  on  the  community? 

A  The  only  problem  that  I  see  there  is  that  when  I  first  made  a 

rruilior\  -teas 

study  of  this  situation  it  took  60  man  years  to  produce  a^-tesfi 
of  coal,  and  now  with  60  and  90  yard  buckets  it  takes  about  20 
man  years,  so  the  ratio  of  employment  in  the  mining  industry 
is  getting  worse  based  on  the  production  that  we're  making. 

Q  But  you  don't  see  any  problem  as  far  as  these  additional 

workers  who  will  be  working  on  permanent  jobs  at  3  and  4  as  a 
result  of  coal  related  activities? 

A  No,  in  fact  if  I  might  just  quantify  that,  I  think  that  based 

on  EIS  again  that  the  total  employment  if  we  reach  —  taking  my 
projection  of  2  0  man  years  perAfeea-  of  coal  that  we'll  have 
between  800  and  1000  people  employed  in  the  process  of  mining 
in  the  state  of  Montana.  Now  I'm  not  confining  this  to  the 
Colstrip  area  particularly.  I  wish  that  figure  were  more.  I 
think  we  could  assimilate  more  people  than  that  and  not  be 
uncomfortable  because  they  are  scattered  out  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  mining. 
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Q  Well,  now  we  have  an  exhibit.  Applicants'  Exhibit  25,  which 

indicates  that  permanent  employees  for  3  and  4  will  be  99  after 
they  go  on  line  and  I  assume  —  this  is  the  same  figure  that 
I  referred  to  previously.  I  also  have  a  figure  in  Applicants' 
Exhibit  25,  that  as  far  as  mining  permanent  --  permanent  mining 
personnel  are  concerned,  insofar  as  3  and  4  are  concerned, 
would  be  150? 

A  150  people  to  mine  the  coal  that  will  be  required  for  3  and  4? 
That's  a  pretty  good  figure,  because  I  think  the  quantity  we 
are  talking  about  on  the  load  factor  to  start  with  is  5.8 
million  tons  annually  --  am  I  correct  in  that,  sir? 

Q  That's  close  enough. 

A  All  right,  then  I'll  accept  that  figure  as  close. 

Q  Fine.  And  this  particular  figure,  you  see  no  real  problem  as 

far  as  impact  upon  the  community  is  concerned? 

A  No,  not  in  the  sense  even  in  the  Colstrip  area  or  the  total 
mining  employment  contribution  up  to  1980  and  maybe  beyond. 

Q  Well  now,  you  cite  some  figures  on  page  8? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  for  example,  at  line  23,  you  indicate  900  megawatts  exist¬ 
ing  hydroelectric  capacity? 

A  No.  Which  are  scheduled  at  Libby  Dam. 

Q  I  understand. 

A  Not  existing. 

Q  No,  scheduled,  900  megawatts? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Now  are  you  talking  about  peak  or  energy  there? 

A  I'm  talking  about  capacity,  plate  rating,  840  in  the  dam  and 
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43  in  the  reregulating;  it's  actually  883  but  I  rounded  it  out 
at  900. 

Q  Do  you  realize  that  only  200  average  energy  megawatts  will  be 
turned  out  by  that  project? 

A  I  was  surprised  at  that  because  I  noted  in  the  Montana  Power 

figures  that  they  were  getting  a  77  percent  load  factor  out  of 
their  hydroelectric  facilities  and  I  thought  that  was  an 
extremely  encouraging  number  and  I'm  surprised  that  the  Libby 
situation  will  not  do  any  better  than  that. 

Q  You  accept  that  figure,  however,  do  you  not? 

A  I  assume  that  whoever  calculated  that  has  a  lot  more  background 
than  I  in  that  area. 

Q  All  right.  Now  turning  your  attention  to  line  26  — 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  talk  about  3400  megawatts  of  power  produced  in  Montana? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  here  you're  talking  about  peak  also,  are  you  not? 

A  I'm  talking  about  again  the  rated  capacities  .  I  guess  we've 

got  some  term  definition  here.  Beyond  the  plate  rating  there 
is  a  capacity  of  the  one  hour  capacity  of  overrun,  but  I  think 
that's  what  I'm  talking  about,  the  plate  rating  of  those 
facilities . 

Q  Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  that  particular  figure  was 
reduced  to  1950  when  we  talk  about  average  energy? 

A  Well,  that  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  the  77  percent  that 
I  see  that  Montana  Power  indicated  in  a  report  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  about  the  capabilities  and  the  load  capacities 
of  their  hydroelectric  facilities  within  the  state  of  Montana, 
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but  if  you'll  quote  me  the  source  I  would  make  some  judgment 
on  it . 


Q  My  only  source  is  the  engineering  department  of  Montana  Power. 

I  don't  know  that  any  studies  have  been  made  of  it  as  far  as 

put  it  out  is  concerned  for  publication;  there's  no  reason  to 
do  it,  but  this  information  comes  from  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  —  that  figure  as  far  as  average  energy  is  concerned? 

A  They  have  a  better  expertise  in  that  than  I.  I  am  surprised  at 
it  because  it's  inconsistent  with  the  77  percent  load  factor 
that  is  indicated  in  their  report  to  the  Federal  Power  Commissi|on 

Q  Well,  now  what  is  3  and  4  going  to  be  used  for?  It's  base 
load  generated  isn't  it? 

A  Oh,  yes. 

Q  For  energy? 

A  Yes.  I  know  the  difference  between  base  and  peak. 

Q  It's  not  being  produced  for  peak  is  it? 


A  No. 

Q  Now  you  talk  about  electricity  going  out  of  the  state  of 
Montana.  Do  you  know  what  the  situation  is  as  far  as  the 
Montana  Power  system  is  concerned  over  the  years? 

A  Do  you  mean  as  to  their  --  the  demand  within  their  system  and 
the  generating  capabilities  within  their  system? 

Q  No,  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  make  myself  clear,  obviously.  Whether 
or  not  they  export  or  import  electricity? 

A  Yes,  I  would  say,  based  on  some  figures  I  again  read  in  the 
EIS,  that  for  the  past  years  they  have  been  --  the  figure 
between  the  amount  generated  in  their  system  and  the  amount 
delivered  to  their  customers  has  varied  from  a  10  percent  to 
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a  30  percent  surplus  based  on  the  figures  that  I  saw  in  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Q  Surplus?  In  other  words  they're  exporting  -- 

A  I  don't  know  where  it  went,  but  if  you  look  to  the  generation 
within  the  system  and  the  sales  to  customers,  there's  that  -- 
I'll  produce  the  evidence  if  you'd  like  -- 

Q  What  impact  statement  are  you  referring  to? 

A  I'm  looking  at  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  this 
instance 

Q  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  Roger  Hof acker,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  has  testified  that  for  many,  many  years 
Montana  Power  has  imported  up  to  and  more  than  20  percent  of 
its  needs,  and  that  for  the  coming  year  then  it's  expected  to 
go  down  to  approximately  15  percent;  does  that  surprise  you? 

A  Yes . 

Q  It's  obvious  --  now  you  have  not  made  a  study  or  have  not 

inquired  of  Montana  Power  relative  to  this  particular  thing, 
have  you? 

A  Of  the  Power  Company?  No,  I  accepted  the  reports  that 
apparently  had  their  authenticity  in  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  were  put  into  the  impact  statement  as  factual. 
I'd  be  glad  to  refer  to  that  if  it  would  help  this  discussion. 

Q  Well,  I  don't  think  we  need  to  for  our  purposes  here  this 

afternoon.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  in  another  fashion,  short 
form? 

A  It's  surprising,  if  I  may,  sir  —  there  was  a  study  done  by  the 
Los  Alamos  laboratories  and  I'm  not  going  to  defend  the  backup 
of  this  study,  but  they  indicated  that  for  some  years  that 
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Montana  has  been  a  net  exporter  of  electrical  power. 

Now  we're  talking  about  two  different  things,  Montana  and 
Montana  Power.  Now  I  was  referring  to  Montana  Power. 

Well,  the  figures  that  I  quoted  you,  too,  were  in  the  Montana 
Power  system. 

I  wanted  to  differentiate.  Well,  turning  to  page  10,  you  say 
that  construction  is  not  critically  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  power  users  in  our  region.  This  is  based  upon  your  study 
and  is  based  upon  the  study,  particularly  the  impact  statement, 
that  you  previously  referred  to;  isn't  that  right? 

I  would  say  that  I  have  supplemented  that  certainly  by  more 
recent  demand  curves  and  actual  historical  projections  that 
have  occurred  since  the  time  frames  and  the  cutoffs  of  the 
statistical  information  in  the  impact  statement. 

And  these  further  studies  are  ones  that  you've  previously 
referred  to;  isn't  that  right? 

Yes.  It  indicates  even  a  softening  of  the  demand  curve 
beyond  that  in  the  cutoff  date  of  the  impact  statement.  May  I 
say,  sir,  that  I'm  talking  in  two  specifics  here,  I  guess, 
both  in  the  demands  for  energy  in  the  general  sense  and  the 
demands  for  electricity. 

Now,  on  page  10,  you  talk  about  aligning  ourselves  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  we've  inherited  since  the  past  and  so  forth; 
you  are  a  strong  believer  in  regional  planning,  however,  are  yo 
not? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  so  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  grid  that's  grown  up 
and  the  fact  that  it  exchanges  electricity  back  and  forth 
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to  the  other  companies,  are  you  not? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  from  this  point  of  view,  it's  been  beneficial,  has  it  not? 

A  The  interchange  of  power,  the  ability  to  wheel  power  from  one 
demand  area  to  another,  yes. 

Q  And  you  have  no  objection  to  that? 

A  No,  I  have  not. 

Q  At  the  bottom  of  page  11,  you  go  into  the  unreasonable  demands 
for  luxury;  what  are  you  referring  to  at  that  point? 

A  Well,  you  know,  you  never  can  have  an  energy  meeting  without 
the  saying  that  we've  got  6  percent  of  the  population  and  use 
35  percent  of  the  world's  energy,  and  I  want  to  know  that  we've 
made  full  cycle  here,  too,  by  throwing  that  figure  out.  But 
there's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  per  capita  demands  for 
energy  in  the  United  States  are  absolutely  unreasonable. 

Q  And  it  should  be  cut  in  one  form  or  another? 

A  Yes,  and  can  be  cut. 

Q  Now  then,  you're  aware,  judging  from  some  of  your  speeches  -- 
you  do  get  around  to  talk  quite  a  bit,  Mr.  Christiansen,  do  you 
not,  quite  a  few  organizations? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  I  notice  that  in  the  Rural  Area  Development  Committee's 
annual  meeting  in  Bozeman  that  was  held  back  in  December  of 
this  year,  you  indicated  that  in  natural  gas  you  predicted  that 
only  10  to  12  years  of  supply  remain  for  the  nation,  and  we're 
liable  to  a  20  percent  reduction  in  gas  usage  at  any  time? 

A  That's  correct  on  the  proven  reserves.  There's  estimated 
reserves  that  go  beyond  that,  but  I  can't  heat  my  house  on 
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estimated  reserves. 

It's  pretty  hard  to  do,  isn't  it? 

Yes  it  is. 

You  also  said  at  that  time  that  cutting  back  natural  gas  to 
industrial  users  could  mean  10,000  jobs  in  the  state,  and  gas 
cuts  to  around  the  clock  burns  could  be  devastating? 

That's  correct,  I  stand  by  that  statement. 

You  still  stand  by  that  statement? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  also  indicated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the 
state's  problems  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  think  in  terms 
of  Montana's  need  alone,  and  you  stand  by  that  statement,  don't 
you? 

Yes. 

And  I  think  you  also  made  a  talk  sometime  in  February  of  this 
year  at  the  Great  Falls  Rotary  Club? 

That's  correct,  sir. 

And  you  were  talking  about  gas,  as  I  recall,  and  you  said  that 
you  indicated  that  it  looks  as  if  no  new  hookups  would  be 
allowed  in  the  Montana  Power,  even  in  the  residential  sector, 
and  that  industries  may  have  to  take  a  curtailment  as  high  as 
50  percent  in  the  near  future? 

That  was  based  on  a  premise  that  fortunately  has  been  changed 
about  last  week.  I  think  Alberta  and  the  National  Energy  Board 
of  Canada  had  become  responsive  to  our  needs  and  we  may  get 
back  our  20  billion  in  the  aid  of  an  export  license  situation. 
But  that  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  and  I  certainly  don't  think  we  should  live  dangerously  and 
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assume  that's  going  to  happen. 

I'm  rather  interested  in  one  of  your  other  comments  made,  and 
this  was  in  a  speech  to  the  Helena  Rotary  Club  in  September  of 
last  year,  and  you  indicated  at  that  time  there  was  much 
confusion  over  the  amount  of  land  disturbance  from  Colstrip 
mining? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  you  indicated  that  experience  shows  that  the  disturbance  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  various  estimates  were  made,  and  that 
one  coal  company  produced  1.4  million  tons  from  .7  acres  of 
land;  another  produced  4  million  tons  from  114  acres.  One 
section  of  land,  640  acres,  would  produce  55  million  tons  of 
coal  and  at  this  rate  Montana's  largest  contemplated  amount  of 
strip  mining  would  cover  only  one  section  of  land  a  year.  Do 
you  remember  making  that  statement? 

You  bet.  I  stand  by  that  statement;  I  could  expand  that  state¬ 
ment  for  you,  if  you'd  like.  We  could  remove  33^  million  tons 
of  coal  from  740  acres,  because  I  just  made  a  projection  on 
that . 

Well,  that's  good  news  for  all  of  us  insofar  as  land  disturbanc 
is  concerned,  isn't  it? 

Yes. 

If  I  should  ask  you  whether  or  not  it's  better  to  underestimate 
or  overestimate  future  demands,  what  would  your  answer  be? 

Well,  the  obvious  answer  is,  and  I  can't  defend  the  other,  is 
to  overestimate.  I  think  that  there  are  enough  indicators, 
and  they  are  short-term  indicators,  so  that  we  can  come  close 
to  the  situation,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  have  to,  you  know, 
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take  the  highest  demand  curves  of  any  utility  and  accept  that 
as  gospel.  I  think  there  is  some  midpoint  thinking  here,  but 
I  certainly  think  that  we  don't  want  to  be  short  of  power,  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  conscience  for  me  to  make  testimony 
that  would  result  in  our  being  short  of  power. 

Q  Well,  what  are  some  of  the  results  of  underestimating? 

A  Well,  certainly  if  you  look  to  all  of  the  sectors  of  energy 

consumption,  industry  is  a  substantial  user  —  and  I  don't 
care  what  you  look  at;  if  you  look  at  coal,  oil,  gas,  natural 
gas,  uranium  oxide,  electricity,  the  results  would  be  of  the 
curtailment  of  industry  and  as  a  consequence  the  loss  of  jobs. 

Q  And  loss  of  taxes  to  go  along  with  it,  would  there  not? 

A  Absolutely,  both  personal  and  property. 

Q  It  would  cause  limited  economic  development;  that  is  a 
possibility? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Further  risk  of  poor  service,  brownouts,  blackouts  and  we  know 
what's  going  to  happen  as  far  as  customers  are  concerned  if 
that  happens.  They're  not  going  to  be  very  happy,  are  they? 

A  That's  right. 

Q  Are  you  familiar  with  Russell  Cox  who  represented  the  Montana 
Association  of  Utilities,  Inc.  when  he  testified  here  the  other 
day?  He  puts  out  a  paper  for  them? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  He  indicated  at  that  time  that  Montana's  rural  electric 

cooperatives  are  united  in  the  knowledge  and  conviction  that 
Colstrip  units  are  essential  and  there's  no  other  alternative. 
There's  no  time  row,  as  a  result  of  delays  in  this  deliberation 
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1 

however  well  meaning,  to  proceed  in  any  other  direction.  Do 

2 

you  agree  or  disagree  with  that? 

3 

A  Well,  I've  tried  to  qualify  that,  and  let  me  say  how.  There 

4 

are  36  REA  districts,  service  areas,  in  the  state  of  Montana, 

5 

and  a  great  number  of  those  managers  are  personal  friends  of 

6 

mine  and  come  into  my  office  and  indicate  their  problems. 

7 

And  one  of  their  problems  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cutoff 

8 

and  the  penalty  for  excessive  use,  and  you  know  that  whole 

9 

story.  So  to  evaluate  the  situation  —  I've  got  my  own  ideas 

10 

that  I  think  are  supportable  about  future  demand  curves,  and 

1  1 

they  told  me  that  their  demand  curves  were  completely  distorted 

12 

from  the  normal  demand  curves  of  the  Montana  Power  system,  or 

13 

for  that  matter  those  servicing  Montana.  So  I  proceeded  to 

14 

acquire  the  data  for  the  last  --  from  calendar  '72,  '73  and  '74. 

15 

Now  I'm  having  all  kinds  of  problems,  having  called  the  Federal 

16 

Power  Commission,  the  REA  headquarters  in  —  which  is  the 

17 

Department  of  Agriculture,  which  you  well  know  --  and  Riley 

18 

Childers  to  get  the  '75  figures.  And  my  office  has  analyzed 

19 

the  figures  for  those  years  and  their  demand  --  if  you  accept 

20 

the  7.3  historic  demand  which  does  project  the  10  year  doubling 

21 

requirement,  I  think  —  I  don't  know  whether  that's  accepted 

22 

as  a  figure,  but  I've  been  told  that's  been  accepted  as  a  figurE 

23 

Their  demand  curves  fall  beneath  that  on  a  historic  basis  and 

24 

I  still  can't  get  '75. 

25 

Q  Well,  you're  aware,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  these  electric 

26 

cooperatives  have  come  in  and  have  supported  the  building  of 

27 

3  and  4  ? 

28 

A  Yes,  I  am.  I  know  they've  got  two  problems;  they've  got  the 
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problems  of  conversion  to  electricity  because  of  the  high 
price  of  propane;  they've  got  the  problem  of  the  agricultural 
sprinkler  systems  that  are  coming  on  line,  and  I  admire  those 
for  addressing  the  problems,  but  I  have  to  look  at  this 
rather  facilely  when  they  tell  me  their  demands  are  up  10  and 
12  percent.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  find  the  supportive 
evidence  of  that. 

It's  possible  they  could  be  right? 

Well,  then  I'm  getting  the  wrong  figures  out  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  if  they  are. 

He  also  indicated  that  the  number  of  Montana's  rural  electric 
systems  import  most  or  all  of  their  energy  from  elsewhere? 

Yes. 

Now  I  presume  that  that's  from  outside  the  state? 

Yes,  Basin  F.lectric  -- 

And  cooperatives  in  this  state  own  portions  of  generation 
plants  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  receive  power  from 
Bonneville;  you'd  agree  with  that? 

Yes. 

And  some  of  them  even  receive  energy  from  a  North  Dakota  coal- 
fired  plant? 

Yes.  Basin  Electric  is  supplying  them  and  intends  to  supply 
them  from  their  new  plant  that  they're  now  getting  ready  to 
put  on  —  well,  at  least  in  the  stages  of  construction. 

I  want  you  to  assume  a  situation  here  for  me  if  you  will,  and 
I'll  try  to  proceed  so  that  there  won't  be  any  problem  as  far 
as  understanding  me  is  concerned.  If  you  would  assume  that  the 
evidence  in  this  did  not  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
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of  the  Utility  Siting  Act  including  the  energy  needs,  the 
land  use  impact,  the  water  resource  impact,  the  air  quality 
impacts  and  all  the  other  requirements,  isn't  it  true  that 
anyone  passing  on  the  question  of  whether  to  grant  the 
application  or  not,  in  good  conscience,  assuming  that  situation, 
should  not  grant  it? 

A  I  couldn't  differ  with  that  at  all. 

Q  That's  logical,  isn't  it? 

A  It  certainly  is. 

Q  The  application  should  not  be  granted.  Now,  let's  turn  it 
over.  Assume  the  contrary,  that  the  evidence  in  this  case 
met  all  the  requirements  of  the  Utility  Siting  Act,  including 
energy  needs,  land  use  impact,  water  resource  impact,  air 
quality  impact  and  all  the  other  requirements,  it  also  follows, 
and  isn't  it  true,  that  anyone  passing  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  grant  the  application  or  not,  in  good  conscience 
should  grant  it? 

A  Yes . 

Q  You  agree  with  that? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  if  you  were  sitting  on  that  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
in  fact  the  applicants  did  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Utility  Siting  Act,  you  feel  as  though  you'd  have  no  choice  but 
to  grant  the  application? 

A  That's  correct. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  have  no  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Hilley,  are  you  prepared 
to  proceed? 
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MR.  HILLEY:  Mr.  Davis,  what  is  the  order  here? 

Do  they  redirect  after  cross? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  both  the  proponents  —  you 
appear  as  a  proponent;  you  get  to  cross-examine  the 
witness,  and  then  we  have  redirect  after  all  of  the 
cross-examinations . 

MR.  HILLEY:  All  right,  that's  what  I  need. 


Cross,  by  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

By  Mr.  Hilley: 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen,  I'm  Ben  Hilley;  I  have  never  met  you,  so  -- 

I  represent  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
who  have  intervened  in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  applicants. 

A  Yes,  sir,  I  got  your  telegram. 

Q  Okay.  In  your  statement  and  in  your  testimony,  I  presume  that 
within  the  applicable  statutory  language,  perhaps  you  do  not 
believe  that  necessity  can  also  apply  to  the  economic  state, 
or  let's  say  job  opportunity  condition  of  the  state? 

A  I  don't  think  as  I  construe  the  Siting  Act  that  that  is  a 
criteria  within  that  Siting  Act. 

Q  But  we  do  admit  that  this  perhaps  in  the  future  will  become  a 
question  for  judicial  determination? 

A  I  would  assume  that  could  be  the  ultimate  result  of  that; 

assuming  that  the  board's  decision  is  not  accepted  by  either 
party,  no  matter  which  way  it  goes,  it  will  be  in  the  courts. 

Q  I'd  like  to  characterize  your  statement  for  just  a  moment.  I 
notice  that  your  statement  primarily  deals  with  the  concept 
of  necessity,  however,  in  at  least  four  places  of  your  state- 
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ment,  you're  using  employment  possibilities  to  justify  some  of 
these  conclusions,  or  some  of  these  premises  that  you've  drawn 
Now,  I'd  like  to  refer  you  to  parts  of  your  statement? 

Fine,  sir. 

I  d  like  to  refer  you  to  page  6,  line  8;  in  other  words,  aren't 
you  justifying  the  concept  of  load  center  conversions  —  aren't 

you  justifying  it  on  the  basis  that  it  creates  more  permanent 
j  obs? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  haven  t  talked  very  much  about  these  load  center  conversions; 
do  you  want  to  give  us  your  viewpoint;  in  other  words,  are  you 
suggesting  that  every  city  should  have  their  generating  plant 
as  opposed  to  a  centralized  plant? 

No,  I  really  am  not.  I  think  that  there  is  certainly  a  mid¬ 
point  position  on  that,  if  I  may  suggest  it  to  you.  I  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  the  further  you  push  electricity  down  the 
line,  the  more  line  loss  that  occurs  and  as  a  consequence  I 
think  that  the  net  energy  at  the  delivery  points  of  3  and  4 
will  be  about  30  percent,  as  opposed  to  the  energy  that's  now 
distributed  within  Montana  from  the  Corette  Plant  of  about  35. 

So  I  think  two  factors  occurred  here;  one  is  that  you  do  have 
better  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  the  load  center  situation 
because  you  do  not  push  the  energy  that  far,  and  secondly  I 
think  you  might  even  agree  with  me,  that  the  social  impacts 
within  an  area  of  substantial  services  that  are  established 
can  assimilate  those  kinds  of  impacts  much  more  readily  with 
less  disturbance  than  a  small  rural  community. 


Have  you,  for  example,  explored  the  costs  of  such  local  project 
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A  It's  difficult  to  quantify;  we  made  a  couple  runs  at  it. 

It's  really  difficult  to  quantify  and  I  must,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  say  that  I  will  be  very  interested  in  the  documen¬ 
tation  that  will  come  before  the  coal  board  as  to  the 
quantification  of  the  requirements  of  these  services. 

Q  Where  do  you  propose  these  load  centers  to  be  located? 

A  I  think  that's  an  evaluation  that  cannot  be  made  with  the  sole 
criteria  of  load  centers  and  my  magic  place  of  where  they 
might  be.  I  think  there  should  be  certainly  some  optional  — 
as  you  suggest  in  your  first  remarks  to  me  that  we  don't  want 
a  load  center  at  each  city;  that's  not  practical  within  the 
economies  of  scale,  but  I  do  think  that  seme  judgments  can  be 
made  from  the  evaluations  of  where  those  load  centers  should  be 
within  a  given  service  area. 

Q  Well,  let's  just  play  with  this  because  it  is  speculative 

anyhow.  Would  you  suggest  that  these  load  centers,  for  example 
be  located  where  there's  coal? 

A  Well,  that's  rather  difficult  to  do,  because  where  coal  is 
found  at  least  in  the  Port  Union  region,  it's  in  the  rural 
areas  and  that  would  be  difficult  to  do,  sir. 

Q  Have  there  any  studies  been  conducted  by  your  agency  regarding 
the  cost  of  shipping  coal  to  these  various  load  centers? 

A  Well,  we  have,  as  I  referred  to  early  in  my  testimony  --  I  was 
the  member  of  the  Program  Management  Team  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Research  Council  that  did  a  long  study  on 
environmental  impacts,  geological  concerns,  hydrological 
concerns,  economic  concerns,  social  concerns  in  which  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  --  we  didn't  think  in  terms  of  any 
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particular  site,  but  as  a  generality  the  conclusion  was  that 
the  cheapest  way  of  putting  coal  into  an  area  would  be 
slurry  and  the  second  cheapest  would  be  unit  trains,  and  the 
third  would  be  coal  by  wire,  and  I  have  supportive  evidence  of 
that,  sir. 

Q  Now  how  long  ago  were  these  studies  conducted? 

A  The  study  was  completed  in  June  and  a  report  made  in  June  of 
1975. 

Q  Okay.  Also,  in  your  statement  on  page  7,  we  have  some 

reference  on  line  24  of  life  styles.  What  do  you  mean  by 

these  life  styles? 

A  Well,  I  think  the  mode  of  living  that  occurs  in  a  --  if  I  may 

get  the  reference,  sir,  so  I  can  expand  --  I  used  life  styles 

in  two  senses  here,  one  in  my  testimony  and  one  in  my  written 
preparation.  Could  I  get  the  exact  — 

Q  This  is  page  7  of  line  24  —  your  paragraph  starts  at  line  18. 

A  Well,  I'm  from  a  rural  area  over  there  and  I  know  exactly  how 

precious  life  styles  are  to  the  people.  They  don't  like  to  be 
disrupted  in  their  life  styles;  they're  apprehensive  about 
development,  maybe  some  times  unjustifiably,  but  that's  the 
inherent  nature  of  these  people;  they're  used  to  that  life 
style,  they’re  comfortable  with  it,  they  don't  want  it  changed. 

Q  I  don't  presume  that  you  were  here  when  Dr.  Polzin  testified 
regarding  -- 

A  I  know  Paul;  I  read  his  testimony  in  the  newspaper  and  Paul 
came  down  to  my  office  after  he  testified  up  here. 

Q  All  right.  Are  you  aware  of  his  testimony  regarding  life 
styles?  In  other  words,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  been 
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exporting  30  percent  of  our  youth  to  other  states  in  order 
to  maintain  this  life  style? 

A  No,  I  know  the  out-migration  of  our  college  kids  is  not  good. 

Q  I  don't  think  this  quite  answers  the  question.  In  other  words, 
are  you 

A  No,  I'm  not  familiar  with  his  testimony  in  that  respect,  sir. 

Q  In  other  words,  based  upon  the  premise  of  that  as  far  as  life 
styles  are  concerned,  if  the  people  didn't  have  to  leave  the 
state,  then  that  life  style  would  change  anyhow? 

A  That's  a  little  abstract  for  me;  will  you  run  that  one  by 
again? 

Q  All  right.  I  think  that  Dr.  Poizin' s  testimony  centered 
around  the  fact  that  the  need  for  labor  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  for  example,  has  been  diminishing  drastically  -- 

A  The  need  for  labor? 

Q  Yes,  in  the  agricultural  field. 

A  The  availability  of  labor  for  agriculture  has  been  diminishing 
rapidly,  too,  because  of  pressures  of  development  and  higher 
wages . 

Q  And  the  machinery  and  so  forth  -- 

A  Yes,  the  mechanization  of  the  industry,  yes,  sir. 

Q  That's  correct.  Now,  in  other  words,  Dr.  Polzin  I  believe 
suggested  at  the  hearing  that  this  life  style  could  not  be 
maintained  in  the  rural  communities  unless  we  exported  our 
fellow  Montanans? 

A  I  assume  that  that  was  h^s  testimony.  I  think  that  maybe  I 
should  qualify  by  saying  this,  that  I  don't  think  that  we 
should  protect  the  life  styles  to  the  point  where  Montana 
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becomes  a  country  club  that  only  a  few  of  us  can  pay  our  dues 
in.  You  know,  there  is  a  reasonable  situation  there,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  life  styles  of  those  people  in  the  rural  areas 
are  something  to  be  considered. 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen,  unless  we  look  after  our  unemployed  people, 
what  is  to  prevent  us  from  becoming  a  country  club? 

A  We  have  to  look  at  our  unemployed  people.  It's  one  of  our  top 
priorities  in  state  government  and  in  the  private  sector,  too. 

Q  All  right.  Now  this  leads  to  another  question  and  that  is,  if, 
for  example,  Colstrip  is  going  to  employ  150  people  permanently, 
both  of  us  realize  that  this  is  no  panacea  for  all  of  our 
problems,  correct? 

A  Agreed. 

Q  However,  couldn't  this  be  a  contributing  factor? 

A  Very  definitely.  I  think  the  number  is  99;  I  wish  it  were  150, 

sir . 

Q  Well,  then  when  we  get  into  the  realm  of  necessity,  and  this  is 
where  I  get  confused  --  when  we  get  into  the  realm  of  necessity 
and  we  don't  believe  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  job 
opportunities,  employment,  economic  state,  you  know,  of  our 
state  —  when  we  get  into  primarily  this  field,  and  try  to 

justify  it  by  saying  that  we  have  labor,  or  we  will  employ 

people,  my  question  is  this  --  assuming,  for  example,  if 
Colstrip  employed  3000  people  permanently,  would  this  justify 
construction  of  this  project? 

A  Not  under  the  letter  of  the  law.  You  have  to  remember  that  I 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Montana  and  it  wouldn't  fulfill  that  criteria. 
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Q  Well  now,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Montana  determines 
what  the  law  is,  correct? 

A  In  the  ultimate,  yes,  but  I  take  my  oath  based  on  the  existing 
laws  and  the  case  history. 

Q  Very  good.  Now  there  hasn't  been  a  determination,  correct,  by 
the  Montana  supreme  court  as  far  as  what  necessity  means? 

A  I  don't  think  it's  before  them. 

Q  That's  correct.  In  other  words,  when  you  start  talking  about 
the  law  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  we  don't  know  what  this  word 
means  yet  under  the  Siting  Act,  correct? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Well,  now  just  a  moment,  I'm  going 
to  object  to  that  question  because  it  implies  that  some¬ 
one  who  has  taken  an  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  law 
doesn't  know  what  the  law  means,  and  every  sworn  officer 
in  this  state,  every  officer  of  every  court  is  obliged  to 
uphold  the  law  as  he  construes  it  and  as  he  understands 
that  it  means. 

MR.  HILLEY:  Mr.  Davis,  I  think  that  we've  been 
getting  legal  conclusions  here  for  answers,  and  what  I 
am  attempting  to  do  is  to  get  away  from  these  legal 
conclusions  and  try  to  get  into  some  real  answers. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  go  ahead.  Mr.  Christianse 
can  explain  what  his  answer  is  so  it's  satisfactory  to 
everybody. 

A  Well  I  accept  the  Siting  Act,  maybe  only  as  I  read  it,  but  I 

accept  the  Siting  Act  and  the  criteria  thereunder  as  I  read  it, 
and  I  consider  that  the  prevailing  law  of  the  land  throughout 
Montana  until  it's  challenged  into  court. 
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Okay.  Let's  assume  that  that  wasn't  the  law  for  a  minute. 

Would  you  say  that  if  there  was  a  permanent  employment  figure 
of  3000  people  at  Colstrip  3  and  4,  would  this  justify  the 
construction  of  the  Colstrip  3  and  4? 

No,  not  solely  as  a  criteria. 

Do  you  have  a  reason  for  your  answer? 

Because  there  are  certainly  other  considerations  that  I  think 
is  a  matter  of  moral  issues  as  to  the  environmental  considerati 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I'm  pleased 
that  it  is. 

All  right,  strike  the  environmental  issue  then;  would  this 
justify  construction? 

Then  we've  got  to  go  into  the  situation,  I  guess  —  in  getting 
back  to  the  Act  we'd  have  to  be  absolutely  convinced  that  we  — 
I  don't  think  that  any  one  of  us  in  the  utility  business  would 
want  to  build  a  monument  if  there  wasn't  need  and  had  the 
people  on  the  utility  system  to  pay  for  a  monument  there,  so 
need  as  a  factor  is  a  practical  matter. 

And  then  is  it  your  testimony  that  the  money  —  well,  how  can 
you  justify  this?  The  money  that  they  are  spending  here  for 
this  hearing  alone  to  justify  need,  and  you've  testified  that 
they're  not  going  to  build  a  monument  —  do  you  consider  the 
Montana  Power  right  now  trying  to  build  a  monument  in  Colstrip? 
No,  but  did  you  not  ask  me  if  there  weren't  three  factors  here, 
if  there  weren't  the  job  factor,  the  environmental  factor,  and 
I  responded  by  saying  there's  a  need  factor? 

That  is  correct. 

And  there  is  a  need  factor  that's  debatable  and  will  be  the 
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subject  of  much  debate  after  I  leave  this  night. 

And  part  of  that  need  doesn't  take  into  consideration  the 
economy  of  the  state? 

Not  under  the  strict,  I  believe,  interpretation  of  the  Siting 
Act  as  a  layman  reads  it. 

Now,  directing  your  attention  to  another  portion  of  your 
statement,  on  page  10,  line  10,  when  you  talk  about  the 
psychic  wage  of  benefitting  others,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
Well,  we  have  a  geological  happenstance  here  of  a  lot  of  coal, 
and  I  think  that  because  of  that  happenstance  that  we  have  to 
share  that  coal  with  other  people  under  certain  conditions,  but 
I  don't  think  the  psychic  wage  of  being  a  good  boy  scout  alone 
is  enough.  We  have  to  protect,  in  shipping  that  coal  out,  the 
interests  of  Montana.  I  guess  that's  what  I  really  mean,  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  go  beyond  a  sacrifice  area  which  has 
been  used  so  often,  and  I  don't  think  that's  what's  occurring 
in  Montana,  but  that  could  if  all  it  required  to  come  into 
Montana  and  develop  was  the  almighty  dollar,  and  we  were  asked 
to  push  power  way  beyond  where  I  think  our  regional  obligations 
are,  then  I  think  that  would  be  a  psychic  do-gooder  offset 
that  I  can't  justify. 

When  we  talked  about  regional,  were  you  talking  about  specif ica 
the  state,  or  were  you  talking  about  regional  in  the  sense  of 
the  northwest? 

I  think  that  Montana  has  a  regional  obligation,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  we  have  to  look  solely  to  the  northwest;  that  seems 
to  be  a  compatible  group  for  discussion  here  that  has  been  put 
together  because  of  service  areas,  but  I  think  that  again,  as 
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my  testimony  indicates,  there  has  been  some  scenes  of  the  past 
in  that  service  area  of  overselling  the  power,  and  now  they're 
paying  the  price  of  that  overselling. 

Q  When  you  talk  about  the  scenes  of  the  past,  what  are  you 
specifically  referring  to? 

A  From  1950  to  about  1970  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
those  utilities  in  conjunction  with  that,  I  think  just  went  out 
and  absolutely  sold  industry  on  coming  in  there  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  industrial  rates  were  about  half  that  of  the 
nation.  Now  it's  been  said  here,  and  I  agree  with  it,  the 
long-range  planning  is  certainly  part  of  the  process,  but  those 
people  who  took  that  kind  of  an  obligation  on  without  long- 
range  planning,  and  are  now  in  this  kind  of  contingency,  seem 
to  be  looking  for  Montana  to  bail  them  out.  And  apparently, 
if  there  were  any  pluses  from  the  industry  being  attracted  ther2, 
and  I'm  sure  there  were,  we're  now  in  a  bail-out  position. 

We're  going  to  contribute  70  percent  of  that  power  to  their 
problems . 

Q  And  this  is  wrong? 

A  I  think  it's  wrong  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  first  of  all 

I  don't  think  the  need  that  they  indicate  there,  comprised  with 
the  figures  that  I've  —  corresponds,  I  guess,  with  the  figures 
that  I've  looked  at,  and  secondly  they  should  have  —  if  long- 
range  planning  is  that  fashionable  and  that  acceptable,  I  should 
think  they  would  have  looked  around  the  corner  and  found  this 
out,  too,  long  ago. 

Q  Going  back  to  jobs  now  with  this  permanent  force,  and  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  know  just  exactly  what  this  is  going  to  be, 
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we  recognize,  I  think  according  to  your  testimony,  that  this 
isn't  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  My  question  is  here,  if  we 
start  excluding  all  of  these  industries  based  upon  low 
employment  figures,  don't  we  sooner  or  later  get  to  a  point 
that  we  have  nothing  to  offer  the  people  anyhow?  In  other 
words,  isn't  a  little  bird  in  the  hand  worth  about  two  in  the 
bush? 

A  Oh,  yes,  I'm  agreed  and  I  testified  previously  this  afternoon 
that  I  wish  the  industry,  both  in  the  instance  of  coal  mining 
and  power  production,  were  less  capital  intensive  and  more 
labor  intensive  because  it's  not  very  pleasing  for  me  to  be  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Montana  and  be  told  by  our  employment 
security  division  that  we  have  over  10  percent  unemployment  in 
Montana.  I  don't  like  that  at  all;  I'm  not  proud  of  that  at 
all. 

Q  The  other  day  Dr.  Polzin  testified  that  unless  we  did  some¬ 
thing  about  this  situation,  that  we  would  have  a  job  gap,  and 
this  is  in  the  record  --  we  would  have  a  job  gap  very  shortly 
of  about  17,500  more  people? 

A  I  assume  that's  in  the  nonagr icultural  pursuits;  is  that 
correct? 

Q  This  is  in  all  pursuits? 

A  I  assume  that  —  I  know  Paul,  I  think  he's  a  good  professional; 
I'll  accept  that. 

Q  And  I  think  he  also  agreed  with  you  in  your  testimony  that 
although  Colstrip  did  not  solve  the  problems,  it  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  solving  these  problems? 

A  Yes. 
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Q  Would  you  advocate  building  these  community  power  plants  then 
in  order  to  feed  our  people? 

A  No,  I  think  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  testimony  --  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  lose  my  friends  in  the  building  trades  union,  but 
I  have  to  go  back  to  the  fact  that  if  we  create  272  railroad 
jobs  as  opposed  to  99  permanent  plant  jobs  that  I'll  have  to 
su scribe  to  that.  We  want  jobs  in  Montana.  I  want  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  to  do  well.  In  fact,  if  you  look  out  the  back  door, 

I  think  Montana  government  is  contributing  substantially  to 
the  building  trades  doing  well  with  our  construction  here. 

And  so  I  have  to  measure  jobs  in  the  terms  of  men  to  work.  I 
don't  want  to  take  a  position  of  the  railroaders  versus  the 
building  trades,  but  there  are  jobs  involved  in  the  ship-out 
pr  oc  e  s  s . 

Q  Doesn't  that  possibility  exist  for  railway  freight  of  coal 

moving  out  of  the  state  as  well  as  permanent  employees  generating 
electricity?  I'm  getting  this  either /or;  what's  to  preclude 
both,  and  therefore  you  combine  the  two  job  possibilities? 

A  So  you  burn  5.8  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  in  3  and  4,  and  thep 
you  ship  out  5  and  8  tons  additional  tons  of  coal  to  make  the 
job? 

Q  Yes,  aren't  you  going  to  do  this  anyhow? 

A  Yes,  we're  going  to  ship  out  a  lot  more  than  that.  We're  going 

to  double  our  production  between  now  and  1980,  based  on  the 
22  million  now  and  the  1980,  so  that's  going  to  happen  by 
attrition  anyway. 

Q  Regardless  of  the  construction  of  3  and  4? 

A  Yes. 
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,  l 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We're  going  to  take  a  little 
recess. 


(RECESS  AT  5:15  P.M. ) 


# 
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Following  a  brief  recess,  the  hearing  reconvened  at  5:25 


P.M.  on  February  16,  1976. 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Hilley? 
MR.  HILLEY:  Yes. 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  BILL  CHRISTIANSEN 
Cross,  by  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
by  Mr.  Hilley: 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen,  I  guess  where  the  difficulty  comes  in  is 
we've  been  listening  to  a  negative  approach;  and  when  I  say 
negative  approach,  this  shouldn't  be  done,  that  shouldn't 
be  done,  this  can't  be  done,  that  can't  be  done;  I  guess  what 
I'm  really  interested  in  is,  is  there  anything  constructive 
or  positive  in  the  sense  as  far  as  minimizing  the  job 
opportunity  concept? 

A  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  --  I'm  sorry,  sir,  if  I  didn't  convey 
this  to  you  earlier.  My  position  is  not  the  total  rejection 
of  plants  3  and  4.  My  position  is  that,  based  on  the  need  as 
I  see  it  now,  that  that  could  be  sufficed.  I,  first  of  all, 
still  have  some  compassion  for  the  region  and  I  think  that 
they  don't  have  the  problems,  as  I  see  it,  that  have  been 
described  in  some  of  the  testimony.  But  let  me  say  that  in  a 
positive  way,  that  a  plant  in  Montana  of  350  megawatts  could 
be  sited,  assuming  all  the  evidence  is  in  on  1  and  2  that 
would  indicate  there  is  not  environmental  damage  and  the  need 
criteria  is  fulfilled,  that  a  plant  of  350  additional  mega¬ 
watts,  as  I  see  the  demand  curves  over  even  the  thermometer  tiijie 
frames  in  ten  years,  could  be  sited  there  that  would  result  in 
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at  least  43  jobs  for  Montanans  --  permanent  jobs  --  and 
perhaps  a  few  more;  because  I  noticed  the  statistics  on  1 
and  2  are  86,  and  it's  possible  that  some  of  the  duplicate 
maintenance  jobs  would  have  to  be  filled  were  there  only 
one  plant.  I  don't  know  that,  but  at  least  a  minimum  of  43 
jobs  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

Look  at  your  statement  on  page  10,  starting  with  line  17 
and  ending  with  line  26;  would  you  read  that  please? 

Now  I  wound  up  with  not  numbering  the  first  page  because  I 
thought  that  was  the  introduction,  so  my  second  page  starts 
as  number  1;  and  are  you  referring  to  number  10,  sir?  What 
lines  would  you  like  to  have  me  read? 

Lines  17  through  26. 

"If  only  part  of  the  potential  for  progress  is  made  toward 
that  conservation  concept,  existing  facilities  by  increasing 
their  efficiencies  can  mitigate 
Go  ahead,  but  this  isn't  it. 

I  think  this  sounds  beautiful;  can  I  finish  it? 

Yes,  it  sounds  good. 

"  --  can  mitigate  the  need  for  additional  plants,  as  well  as 
save  dollars."  I'm  sorry,  sir;  that's  my  page  10  and  that's 
my  numbering  system,  so  I  have  to  back  up  one  and  I  will  pick 
it  up  on  line  17,  as  you  suggest.  "In  closing"  —  I  got  a 
little  extra  mileage  out  of  that;  I'm  sorry  sir.  "In  closing, 
let  me  briefly  address  a  philosophical  position.  I  think  it 
serves  no  useful  purpose  to  dwell  on  sins  of  the  past  unless 
they  become  lessons  to  the  future.  But  aligning  ourselves 
with  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  have  inherited  sins  of  the  past 
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when  that  region  apparently  took  the  posture  that  cheap 
electric  power,  mainly  generated  by  hydroelectric  means, 
was  limitless  and  proceeded  to  attract  high  electrical  con¬ 
sumptive  industries  to  that  region  with  energy  costs  less 
than  half  of  the  national  average.  Now  they  are  facing  the 
results  of  that  policy." 

Q  My  question  is  this,  why  do  you  think  that  that  policy  was 
bad? 

A  I  think  it  wasn't  bad;  but  I  think  the  fact  that  they  didn't 
build  the  backup  plants  to  keep  those  industries  going  was 
bad;  and  if  regional  planning  is  all  that  effective,  they 
should  have  looked  at  that  long  ago,  that  the  day  of  crisis 
was  going  to  come. 

Q  In  other  words,  are  you  testifying  now  that  they  should  build 
the  backup  plants  for  these  industries? 

A  If  that  is  the  demand  curves  as  they  see  them,  they  aren't, 
as  I  see  them,  the  high  intensive  industry.  Some  of  them 
have  had  an  unfortunate  recession  in  the  production  --  I'm 
speaking  now  of  the  minerals  industry,  particularly  the 
aluminum  industry.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  someone  has  been 
derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  attracted  the  industry  there  -- 
it's  not  fair  to  drive  them  out  because  --  you  know,  they're 
going  to  have  to  increase  the  rates,  that's  just  a  fact  of 
life  now.  But  you  shouldn't  be  able  to  cite  them  there  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  starve  them  out  by  not  being  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  power  that  they  require. 

Q  In  other  words,  are  you  suggesting  that  in  those  areas  there 
is  a  need  for  pc.Tr"~? 
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I  don't  think  so,  based  on  the  demand  curves  as  I  see  it;  but 
that  certainly  is  the  case  that's  being  pled  by  the  applicants 
Isn't  this  the  same  situation  that  we  have  here  with  the 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Plant;  in  other  words,  they  were  attracted 
by  cheap  electricity  and  they  built’  by  virtue  of  that  fact? 
And  the  service  area  in  which  they  are  in  should  certainly  be 
able  to  suffice  the  purposes  of  their  need  and  should  have 
looked  to  that  long  ago.  They're,  I  think,  by  the  way,  in  the 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  service  area.  And  I  hope  that  the 
energy,  as  I  see  it,  will  suffice  those  plants  staying  on 


Well,  in  other  words,  I  think  that  really  what  I'm  suggesting 
is,  in  your  own  mind  or  opinion,  is  the  Anaconda  Aluminum 
Plant  that  employs  some  thousand  people,  is  that  bad? 

No,  sir,  I  think  they're  —  may  I  suggest  that  some  of  the 
evidence  I  have  of  the  damage  around  there  that  has  occurred 
to  some  of  the  foliage  is  not  what  I'd  like  to  see;  and  maybe 
that's  been  corrected.  But,  certainly,  that  kind  of  attrac¬ 
tion  of  jobs  in  Montana  is  not  bad. 

A  thousand  people  are  being  fed;  correct? 

Right;  and  more  than  that.  I  think  there's  a  thousand  people 
that  work  there,  don't  they,  Jim?  So  that  would  be  --  put 
the  factor  of  2.5  to  that  and  you've  got  3.5. 

You're  referring  now  to  the  multiplying  factor? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  may  I  suggest  this:  Would  it  be  bad  to  build  3  and  4 
and  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  down  there? 

Not  if  it  complies  with  the  laws  of  Montana;  it  certainly 
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would  not  be  bad. 


Q  You  are  aware  that  Anaconda  Aluminum  is  purchasing  from 
Bonneville,  not  PP&L? 

A  Okay,  I'm  corrected  then.  It's  not  in  the  Montana  Power 

service  area;  but  I  thought  that  it  was  being  wheeled.  It's 
a  direct  purchase,  but  I  think  it's  being  wheeled  through 
PP&L  facilities;  is  it  not? 

Q  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  I'm  not  the  expert. 

A  Now,  they  have  one  of  the  few  direct  contracts;  you  know, 

Bonneville  Power  is  in  the  wholesale  power  business  and  they 
have  a  direct  contract  with  them. 

Q  And  you  are  aware  of  Stauffer,  too? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  They  were  attracted,  you  know,  because  of  these  opportunities. 

Then,  are  you  suggesting  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  attract 

industry  by  utilizing  power? 

A  No. 

Q  It's  wrong  to  attract  industry  and  not  have  the  power  avail¬ 
able? 

A  Yes,  and,  I  think  if  that  is  the  situation,  my  reference  to 

"sins"  here  is  defendable.  But  I  again  say  that  I  don't  think 
the  demand  curves  indicate  that  those  plants  that  have  been 
attracted  into  the  Northwest  popular  area  are  improbable. 

Q  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  is  precisely  what  this  para¬ 
graph  on  page  10,  lines  17  through  26,  refers  to? 

A  Yes,  but  it  doesn't  castigate  the  idea  of  industrial  jobs,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  It  castigates  the  responsibility  of 
that  service  system  to  provide  the  long-range  planning  to 
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address  the  energy  needs  of  those  companies  that  are  attracted 
there . 

Alright,  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  fact  that  today, 
based  upon  the  present  power  shortage  predictions ,  that  we 
really  don't  have  anything  to  attract  industry  here  in  the 
first  instance? 

No,  I  don't  agree  with  that,  sir. 

Alright;  can  you  explain  that? 

Because  I  think  that  the  power  availability  --  I  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  demands  for  electricity  and  power  in  general, 
are  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  recession  that  we're  now 
going  through.  And  I  would  be  the  last  to  hope  that  we  would 
not,  at  the  time  this  recovery  occurs,  that  we  would  not 
have  the  slack  there  to  supply  the  energy  to  those  industries 
that  were  recovered  and  will  require  more  energy;  and  I 
think  that  that  is  factored  into  the  demand  curves,  as  I  see 
them,  and  the  ability  of  both  the  region  and  Montana  Power 
Company's  system  to  produce  the  power. 

You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the,  let's  say,  eastern  on  the 
national  scene,  shortage  of  power? 

Well,  there  has  been  some  power  problems  up  in,  particularly, 
the  northeast  corner  and  some  brown  outs;  yes.  I  see  their 
demand  curves  are  down  too. 

But,  I  think  that  you  blamed  this  on  recession;  inflationarv 
spiral  and  inflation  -- 

It's  a  tough  thing  to  sort  it  out.  You've  got  three  things 
to  try  to  sort  out:  one  is  conservation;  one  is  price 
elasticity;  one  is  conservation  from  a  voluntary  sense  and 
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price  elasticity  forces  it;  and  the  other  factor  is  the 
recession  and  the  fact  that  the  total  power  requirements  are 
not  what  they  were  under  a  normal  production  circumstance. 

But  those  are  recovering,  by  the  way,  sir. 

Q  Alright,  then,  assume  that  they  do  recover  and  people  start 
using  more  power;  and  there's  been  testimony,  I  think,  that 
you  already  covered  regarding  the  price  of  natural  gas 
increase? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Are  you  saying  at  that  time,  or  are  you  saying  that  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  electricity? 

A  No,  but  if  you  look  historically  at  Senate  Bill  622  that  puts 
the  obligation  of  the  ten  highest  industrial,  as  a  category, 
users  of  power,  they're  going  to  have  to  do  some  in-house 
looking  --  they're  in  this  conservation  package  too  —  and 
they're  going  to  have  to  do  some  in-house  looking  as  to  how 
they  can  curtail  their  power  requirements;  and  there  certainly 
are  ways,  for  example,  the  natural  gas  customers  in  this 
state,  the  large  users,  can  show  that  they  can  curb  their 
requirements, the  first  year  of  a  conservation  plan,  15  per¬ 
cent;  and  if  you  look  to  those  plans  that  are  a  matter  of 
record  before  the  Public  Service  Commission,  you'll  find  that 
there's  even  more  exciting  conservation  situations  further 
down  the  road  in  the  long-range  plans.  And  industry  can 
tighten  up  their  belt  a  little,  too,  and  will. 

Q  Aren't  we,  though,  speculating  on  the  economy  --  what  industry 
is  going  to  do,  where  they're  going  to  move,  in  addition  to 
the  alternate  sources  of  electricity;  isn't  all  of  this 
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speculative? 

Speculating  as  to  --  you  had  several  premises  there. 

Yes . 

As  to  where  industry  is  going  to  move;  would  you  repeat  the 
other  ones,  sir? 

Yes.  I'm  trying  to  encapsulate  your  testimony;  we've  talked 
about  geothermal  plants;  we've  talked  about  all  of  these  con¬ 
cepts;  we've  talked  about  employment  possibilities  and  in 
what  areas  there  should  be  generation  of  electricity;  we've 
talked  about  attracting  industry,  power  shortages,  and  so 
forth;  isn't  all  of  this  primarily  speculative? 

I  would  say  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  exact  sense;  I  guess 
it  is  primarily  speculative;  yes. 

Well,  for  example,  there  was  some  testimony  about  in  last 
November  regarding  the  generation  of  power,  and  so  forth  -- 
You  mean  in  my  testimony,  sir? 

Yes . 

As  far  as  the  relationship  between  the  estimated  demand  and 
the  estimated  peak? 

This  is  correct. 

I  don't  consider  that  speculative.  I  take  that  publication 
every  month  and  I  read  it  very  religiously,  and  that  trend 
has  occurred  a  good  long  time. 

Did  you  read  the  weather  report;  in  other  words,  won't  you 
admit  that  November  was  the  wettest  month  that  this  state  has 
had? 

The  wettest  month? 

Yes . 
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A  No ,  the  wettest  month  that  I  know  of  that  this  state  had  was 
in  November  of  1973.  I'm  speaking  now  --  when  I  refer  to 
this  testimony,  I  hope  I  haven't  confused  you,  sir;  but  when 
I  referred  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bonneville  Power  informa¬ 
tion  sheet  in  which  the  demand  --  I  believe  it  was  11  percent 
down  and  the  peak,  or  vice-versa,  ate  --  I  thought  that  was 
to  which  you  were  referring,  and  my  answer  was  that  I've  been 
following  that  trend  for  several  months;  in  fact,  for  more 
than  that,  for  the  best  part  of  two  years;  and  that  trend 
has  held  that  the  historic  projections  have  been  substantially 
less  than  the  actual  demands  for  electricity.  The  projections 
are  much  higher  than  the  actual  demands  is  the  statement 
that  I  want  to  make. 

Q  Alright,  during  1973,  when  the  Columbia  River  water  storage 
was  down  — 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Montana  Power,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  furnish  power  to  the 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company;  did  they  not? 

A  Yes . 

Q  To  keep  the  plant  operating  for  some  three  months? 

A  Yes. 

MR.  HILLEY :  No  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Redirect,  Mr.  Shenker? 


Redirect,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen, in  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Bellingham's  cross- 

examination  of  you,  sir,  he  asked  fleetingly  of  your  background; 
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I  wonder  if  you  might  give  us  some  of  the  relevant  informatior 
of  your  background  and  involvement  in  energy  planning  and 
coal  usage  in  the  state  of  Montana? 

A  Well,  I  would  have  to  take  you  back  to  the  year  1964,  in 
which  we  held  in  Butte,  Montana  the  first  Montana  coal 
symposium.  That  was  the  year  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Legislature;  and  I  was  just  elected  as  a  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Montana  Coal  Resources  Research  Counsel, 
which  was  primarily  a  combination  of  the  industry  and  the 
legislative  body  of  the  state  of  Montana  to  look  to  the 
opportunities  of  coal  production  in  this  state.  And  I  con¬ 
tinued  on  that  function  until  we  felt  we  had  sufficed  our 
purpose,  which  was,  as  I  recall,  in  1971.  Of  course,  all 
during  this  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
here  and  served  in  the  minority,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat 
the  opinion  I'm  serving  in  here  sometimes,  based  on  the 
questions,  that  I'm  serving  in  the  minority.  So  I'm  used  to 
it  here.  I  did  serve,  as  I  suggested  in  my  testimony, 
although  I  didn't  have  it  in  my  prepared  testimony,  that  I 
had  been  a  hearings  officer  in  Project  Independence.  I  have 
had  almost  a  2-year  history,  although  we  only  worked  in  a 
concentrated  way  on  the  Northern  Plains  Research  Program  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  I've  had  a  long  history  of  follow¬ 
ing  that  evaluation,  which  was  the  tool  to  give  to  the 
decision-makers,  the  facts  to  make  those  sensitive  decisions 
that  must  be  made  in  the  interest  of  energy  development. 

Q  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Research 
Program,  but  jus'-  so  our  record  is  clear,  there  is  a  party 
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to  these  proceedings  called  the  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council. 

A  I  know  the  difference. 

Q  And  the  group  to  which  you  are  referring  to  is  called  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Research  Program? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Alright. 

A  Could  I  describe  that  function  just  briefly? 

Q  And  would  you  describe  the  structure  of  the  program  itself; 
who  composes  it? 

A  More  importantly  the  structure  than  the  function,  because 
that  is  quite  detailed.  But  that  is  made  up  of  three 
federal  agencies:  The  Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

And  into  that  was  blended  the  five  states  that  were  involved 
in  this  study,  which  were,  of  course:  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  And  in  that  effort,  I  must 
confess,  that  those  of  us  who  had  some  direction,  felt  that 
the  crisis  was  on  in  the  Fort  Union  formation  area;  so,  I 
think,  Nebraska  and  perhaps  South  Dakota  got  a  little  light 

end  of  the  situation.  So  I  do  think  it  almost  jelled  down 

to  a  three  state  study. 

Q  What  would  be  those  three  states? 

A  It  would  be  Wyoming,  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Q  Is  there  some  reason  for  the  grouping  of  those  states  them¬ 

selves;  did  they  have  something  in  common? 

A  Well,  they  are  a  member  of  the  old  west  region.  I  think  that 
there  are  certain  problems,  because  the  Fort  Union  formation, 
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by  the  way,  does  go  into  South  Dakota  just  very  minimally; 
and  Nebraska,  of  course,  has  got  all  kinds  of  water  problems, 
and  that  was  part  of  the  task  at  hand,  was  to  address  the 
critical  water  problems  that  might  occur  under  a  given 
development  or  a  given  scenario. 

Q  The  Wyoming,  Montana  and  North  Dakota  areas  have  the  Fort 
Union  complex,  I  take  it? 

A  Yes . 

Q  And  that's  where  the  energy  is  for  development? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Mr.  Bellingham  asked  you  something  about  the  typing  of  your 
statement;  do  you  have,  customarily,  this  lined  paper  that 
our  court  reporter  gives  us  specially  for  these  transcripts, 
sitting  around  your  office? 

A  No,  I  better  clear  that  up.  I  remember  now  how  this  developed. 
I  was  unfamiliar  with  this  stationary.  I,  first  of  all, 
wrote  a  long-hand  draft  and  so  did  my  administrative  assistant. 
And  I  put  them  together  and  gave  them  to  my  gal,  and  she 
typed  them  in  my  office,  and  it  went  someplace  else  to  be 
retyped.  That's  the  best  I  can  do  with  that  one. 

Q  Mr.  Bellingham  also  asked  you  at  some  length  about  the  tran¬ 
scripts  of  this  proceeding  and  the  exhibits  in  this  particular 
proceeding,  and  asked  you  if  you  had  read  any  of  that 
material;  and  you,  I  think,  made  clear  that  the  only  exhibits 
that  you  have  read  are  the  two  board  exhibits,  the  Western 
Environmental  Analysis  of  November,  1973,  and  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources'  Environmental  Impact  Statements  of 
November,  1974  and  January,  1975.  Let  me  ask  you  first  with 
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respect  to  those  particular  documents;  did  you  read  them 
casually  between  you  and  your  staff,  or  did  you  spend  some 
time  with  them? 

A  I  personally  spent  some  time  with  them;  my  staff,  it's  an 
obligation,  I  think,  of  that  staff,  and  our  function  to 
review  them;  and  they  reviewed  them  too. 

Q  When,  in  the  course  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Christenson,  you 
referred  to  the  applicants  demonstrating  any  particular 
criterion  which  you  refer  to  in  your  statement,  such  as 
"need  or  alternatives  that  they  may  have  considered,"  did  you 
have  in  mind  the  meetings  with  the  Westinghouse  folks? 

A  Oh,  yes.  I  was  at  Big  Sky  for  a  meeting  and  each  time  I  was 
called  by  that  group  to  attend  meetings ,  I  certainly  did  and 
so  did  some  of  my  staff. 

Q  Well,  taking  into  consideration  those  meetings  called  by  the 
Westinghouse  folks  on  behalf  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  all 
offerings  ever  made  to  the  Montana  Energy  Advisory  Council, 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  had  you  ever  heard  of  the  applicant^ 
considering  in  depth  any  alternatives  to  Colstrip's  3  and  4? 

A  With  one  exception. 

Q  What's  that  exception? 

A  There  is  a  man  that  works  in  Hardin  for  the  Montana  Power 
Company,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  considering  Three 
Forks;  and  I  was  shocked.  But,  other  than  that,  there  was 
no  visible  evidence  that  any  other  site  was  considered.  I 
was  surprised  at  that  map  when  it  was  laid  before  me.  We 
would  have  been  glad  to  review  that.  I  think  it  was  our  duty 
to  review  it;  and  I  sometimes  get  the  feeling  that  it  could 
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have  been  more  widely  disseminated. 

Q  Let  me  ask  you  next,  Mr.  Christiansen,  with  respect  to  the 
factors  that  you  have  considered  in  making  your  statement 
and  the  conclusions  that  appear  in  your  statement;  your  main 
factor,  which  you  have  emphasized,  is  the  need  for  the 
facility? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Mr.  Bellingham  asked  you  what  some  of  the  other  factors  were 
and  you  told  him  one  was  environmental  considerations;  what 
would  be  other  factors  in  addition  to  the  environmental? 

A  Well,  I  think  the  alternative  energy  sources,  certainly;  and 
the  energy  net  concept  really  bothers  me.  That's  a  techno¬ 
logical,  I  guess,  under  the  broad  category.  I  just  think  that 
finally  we've  got  a  national  conscience  about  the  net  energy 
concept  and  it's  high  time;  and  I  didn't  like  to  see  this 
technology  that  has  that  adverse  efficiency  of  energy  in  to 
energy  out  being  a  technology  that  we  would  be  locked  to  for 
35  years,  when,  in  fact  --  let  me  qualify  that  by  saying,  when 
I  went  to  the  opening  of  the  Corette  Plant,  I  was  amazed  at 
the  efficiency  of  that  plant  in  a  negative  sort  of  way.  And 
then  I  went  --  well,  35,  we'll  say,  and  there's  some  argument 
there  — 

Q  Thirty-five  percent  efficiency? 

A  Yes,  energy  in  and  energy  out.  And  then  I  was  really  disturbed 
to  find  that  the  hearings  by  Westinghouse  and  some  questions 
that  I  put  to  them  because  I  didn't  find  that  readily  in  the 
statement;  and  you  must  remember  that  only  then  had  I  been 
given  it  and  I  hadn't  had  time  to  digest  it  because  those 
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meetings  didn't  give  us  information  first  and  let  us  come  to 
the  meetings,  which  I  much  prefer;  and  maybe  that  wasn't 
possible;  I  don't  know  the  details  there.  Then  to  find  that 
that  had  dwindled.  Now,  there  is  no  right  now  existing 
technology  that  I  think  can  increase  that.  If  there  were,  I 
would  assume  the  companies  would  have  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  those  years  from  the  Corette  Plant  on  line  to  the 
3  and  4  potential  on  line,  our  progress  has  been  zero.  I 
don't  think  that's  going  to  be  the  status  quo  because  the 
motivation  now  is  to  do  something  about  that,  and  there  is 
substantial  amounts  of  the  federal  tax  dollar  being  spent  to 
address  this,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  happy  ending.  I 
can't  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  two  years  or  what;  but  I 
feel  there  will  be  something  done  about  that  conversion 
efficiency . 

Q  In  what  you  call  the  short  term? 

A  Yes . 

Q  In  asking  you  what  sources  of  information  you  had  for  your 

general  knowledge  which  was  the  basis  for  your  testimony,  Mr. 
Christiansen,  Mr.  Bellingham  elicited  quite  a  number  of  sources 
from  which  you  keep  currently  informed.  One  of  them  was  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Research  Program;  you  told  us  what  the 
structure  of  that  program  is  and  you  briefly  adverted  to  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  had  come  out  of  their  studies.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  come  back  and  tell  us  in  slightly  more 
detail,  what  were  the  conclusions  that  came  from  their  studies 
on  energy  use? 

A  Well,  they,  substantially,  were  a  federal  effort  because  it 
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was,  although  we  had  quite  an  input  into  the  study  and  to  the 
issues  that  would  be  addressed,  we  had  to  depend  on  the 
federal  resource  as  far  as  manpower  and  tax  dollar,  really, 
to  get  this  accomplished.  We  were  in  an  overview  situation 
constantly,  and  actually  in  a  directional  situation,  too,  as 
to  what  should  be  addressed;  and  I  think  we  made  —  I  could 
develop  some  other  things  that  were  addressed  in  this  situation; 
but  I  think  that  I  made  reference  to  it,  if  I  have  the  same 
wave  length  here  to  what  you're  referring,  is  the  energy 
transportation  systems,  in  which  it  was  concluded  —  and  they 
didn't  make  any  particular  destinations  that  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Bellingham,  but  they  did  hypothesize  a  given  quantity  of 
energy  going  a  hundred  miles,  be  it  by  wire,  by  rail,  by 
slurry.  And  the  conclusions  were  quite  substantially  in 
favor  of  slurry  first;  unit  train  second;  and  coal  by  the 
wire,  or  electricity  by  wire,  whatever  you  fire  into  the 
front,  was  a  third. 

Q  In  looking  at  the  demand  curves  which  Mr.  Bellingham  was 
asking  you  about,  which  you  could  recall  for  him  and  the 
sources  of  them  as  projected  by  the  applicants  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  you  told  him  of  the  figures  in  1974  and  the  figures 
in  1973  in  the  Westinghouse  Analysis  and  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources'  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Since 
that  time,  the  latest  date  being  1974,  would  you  tell  us,  sir, 
what  has  happened  to  those  demand  projections  on  behalf  of 
the  applicants  themselves  in  these  proceedings? 

A  They  have  been  revised  downward. 

Q  Is  that  in  keepi^rr  with  the  projections  made  by  other  utilities 
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in  the  overall  area  here? 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  We  object  on  the  grounds  that  it's 
incompetent  and  immaterial,  and  an  improper  foundation 
has  been  laid. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Overruled.  You  can  answer 
what  you  know  of  it. 

A  I  think  as  the  information  has  come  across  my  desk,  I  know 
that  the  utilities  are  uncomfortable  in  making  long-range 
projections  on  short-term  historic  data.  But  I  think  there 
has  been  a  revision  on  their  long-range  projections  based  on 
the  trends  as  I  now  see  them.  And  may  I  add  to  that,  sir, 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  historic  data  that  is  cut 
off  in  the  EIS,  unfortunately  it  goes  back  in  some  instances 
to  '73,  that  I  have  kept  current;  and  I'm  speaking  not  in 
terms  solely  of  electricity,  on  energy  use  in  general,  and  I 
find  this  to  be  substantially  the  fact;  and  I'll  state  it  for 
you,  if  I  may.  That  in  the  United  States,  the  demand  for 
energy  has  been  --  I'm  speaking  of  all  energy  --  has  been 
traditionally  around  3  to  4  percent  and  probably  on  the 
high  side  of  4  percent;  electricity,  7  to  8 ;  and  the  latest 
information  that  I  have  that  all  energy  projections  have  been 
cut  in  half  to  about  2.  In  fact,  in  1974,  we  had  a  reverse 
curve  of  all  energy  for  the  first  time  in  22  years,  which  I 
brought  out  in  my  testimony;  and  I  find  that  the  demand  for 
electricity,  traditionally  7  to  8 ,  are  now  down  to  4  and 
under,  and  can  give  you  some  facts  in  which  they  were  less 
than  one  percent  in  the  periods  of  '73  to  '74  and  '74  to  '75. 
And  just  one  further  thing  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
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and  I  certainly  hope  their  information  is  reliable,  and  I 
try  to  keep  update,  but  there  is  a  time  lag  in  their  reporting 
forms,  and  that  is  unfortunate,  I  guess,  in  all  statistical 
data  gathering  situations;  in  which  I  find  that  in  April  of 
'75,  comparing  the  year  before,  the  demands  on  the  Montana 
system  in  general  --  the  whole  Montana  system  was  down  -- 
was  less  in  that  period  to  '75  --  from  April  '74  to  April  '75  - 
than  the  previous  12  months. 

Q  That's  through  the  entire  state  of  Montana? 

A  Yes,  that's  how  it's  categorized  in  this  data  collection. 

Q  Well,  let's  pick  up  the  categorization  of  the  Federal  Power 

Commission.  What  is  the  region  in  which  Montana  is  found  in 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  sales  of  electric  energy  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers? 

A  I  think  there  might  be  some  confusion  in  different  reports; 

but  the  ones  that  I  get  categorize  that  in  the  mountain  region. 

Q  What  are  the  other  states  in  the  mountain  region? 

A  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and 
Nevada . 


Q  And  where  are  the  states 


A  They're  along  with  California  in 'Wharf's  called  under  these 


categories,  the  Pacific  contiguous  states. 


Q  Alright.  Now,  you  had  given  Mr.  Bellingham  some  figures  from 

the  November  1975  report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
they  were  about  a  month  behind,  so  it  was  for  the  month  of 
October,  1975;  and  for  that  same  time  period,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  surpluses  were  such  that  any  power  was  shipped  to  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  that  would  be  California  and  that  area? 
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A  Yes,  and  I  realize  that  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  under  their  charter,  the  congressional  charter;  but  I 
happen  to  have  the  facts  at  hand  that  surprise  me,  that  a 
total  of  1.2  —  now  I  won't  go  into  the  odd  numbers  -- 
megawatt  hours  of  surplus  energy  was  delivered  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  by  Pacific  Northwest  utilities.  Most  of  the  surplus 
energy  delivered  was  from  the  thermal-f ired  generation. 

Q  Would  you  give  us  that  number  of  hours  again? 

A  Would  you  want  it  exact? 

Q  Yes . 

A  1,271,466  megawatt  hours  of  surplus  energy. 

Q  Megawatt  or  kilowatt  hours? 

A  Megawatt  hours.  I  would  assume  that  all  publications  they 

put  out,  that  they  would  very  thoroughly  not  make  that  error. 

Q  Now,  with  respect  to  geothermal  power  exploration,  as  Mr. 

Bellingham  had  some  discussion  with  you,  sir,  were  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  has  come  in  uncontroverted  in 
this  proceeding,  the  Montana  Power  Company  discontinued  its 
explorations  and  followup  to  the  studies  after  December  of 
1973? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Would  you  think  that's  a  good  idea? 

A  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  based  on  the  evidence  we  have,  and 
in  spite  of  the  failure  we  had  at  Marysville,  that  Montana  is 
one  of  the  hot  spots  —  I  guess  that  is  a  good  term  for  geo¬ 
thermal  energy  --  within  the  west;  and  that  the  potential  of 
finding  it  here  is  great.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
be  pursued. 
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Q  With  respect  to  the  Corette  Plant,  Mr.  Bellingham  asked  you 

if  you  were  familiar  with  it,  and  I  think  you  told  him  that  it 
has  a  ground  level  stack;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A  Well,  if  you  were  standing  on  the  rims  there  above  the 

Yellowstone,  you  could  look  right  out  across  the  top  of  that 
stack;  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  think,  in  my  judgment,  it  was 
placed  in  a  poor  spot.  I  realize  they  wanted  to  get  close  to 
Yellowstone  water,  but  I  think  there  are  some  problems 
created  by  that  so-called  ground-level  stack  that  have  led  to 
evidence  that  the  company  would  rather  not  have  available. 

jl 

Q  Next,  there  was  discussion  with  you  and  Mr.  Bellingham  on  • 

the  subject  of  your  view  that  a  more  appropriate  siting  for  a 
coal-fired  generating  station,  if  one  is  needed  now,  of  what¬ 
ever  size,  should  be  in  a  less  rural,  less  unpolluted  and  more 
water  rich  area.  And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Christiansen,  whether 
studies  have  been  made  sufficient  to  permit  you  to  determine 
what  you  think  the  best  location  would  be? 

A  No,  they  haven't. 

Q  Would  you  want  those  studies  to  be  made  to  make  that  deter-  £ 

mination? 

A  I  think  they  would  be  valuable,  yes.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  critera  of  load  centers  as  part  of  those  studies. 

Q  Then,  further,  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Bellingham,  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  better  alternatives  to  the  present  proposal  of 
Colstrip  units  3  and  4,  and  you  referred  to  being  locked  into 
efficiencies  over  the  time  frame  that  we  have  in  front  of  us 
in  this  proceeding.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Christiansen.  You  referred,  in  your  term,  as  something  between 
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now  and  1985. 


A  Yes . 

Q  Long-range  planning  is  something  after  1985.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  efficiencies  of  operations  of  plants,  which  you  said 
might  come  sooner,  some  alternatives  such  as  geothermal  and 
MHD  and  other  alternatives,  might  come  after  1985;  is  that 
right? 

A  In  a  substantial  way,  yes;  there  might  be  some  small  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  time  frame  in  the  next  ten  years,  or  nine,  as 
we're  looking  at  it  now;  but  I  don't  think,  substantially, 
there  will  be  a  contribution. 

Q  Is  the  plant  life  factor  of  37  years  proposed  for  the  Colstrip 
units,  relevant  to  your  interest  in  looking  at  a  different 
technology,  rather  than  being  locked  into  the  past? 

A  Oh,  yes;  yes.  That  was  a  point  I  had  hoped  to  make.  I  hope 
that  we  don't  —  I  would  hope  that  tomorrow,  that  technology 
would  be  obsolete,  and  that  there  would  be  a  better  conversion 
efficiency.  And  it  isn't  going  to  happen  tomorrow,  but  that 
is  how  badly  I  want  it.  I  want  one  ton  of  coal  to  do  what 
three  is  doing  now,  and  one  barrel  of  oil  to  do  what  three  is 
doing  now. 

Q  You  were  asked  the  question  by  Mr.  Bellingham  whether  you 

believe  that  the  Montana  Power  Company  was  motivated  to  build 
the  lowest  possible  coal  cost  electric  generating  facility. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Colstrip  units  3  and  4,  in  fact,  are 
the  lowest  cost  electricity  that  could  be  built? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  We  object  on  the  grounds  that  it 
calls  for  an  opinion,  and  an  improper  foundation  has  been 
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laid . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Overruled.  He  can  tell  what 
he  believes. 

A  I've  lost  the  trend  of  the  question  in  the  interruption. 

Would  you  repeat  it,  please? 

Q  Sure.  The  question  was  whether  you  believe  that  these  pro¬ 
posed  Colstrip  units  3  and  4  are  the  lowest  cost  electricity 
that  can  be  built? 

A  No,  because  part  of  my  testimony  indicates  that  mine-mouth 
conversion  is  higher  in  its  economic  situation  than  load 
center  conversion.  I  don't  want  to  lose  that  line  loss 
pushing  into  these  service  areas;  and,  as  a  consequence,  I 
think  the  efficiency  can  be  defended  of  load  center  plants . 

Q  In  terms  of  coal  usage,  you  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Belling¬ 
ham  on  the  McKay  coal  seam;  is  it  your  understanding  that 
coal  is  being  sold  today  from  the  McKay  coal  seam? 

A  Oh,  it's  been  sold  for  a  long  time.  It's  been  sold  since 
Peabody  opened  up  that  seam  over  there;  I  think  the  first 
contract  expires  in  the  year  2000;  I  think  they  opened  that 
up  in  1970  —  they  have  a  30-year  contract. 

Q  Is  that  the  same  seam  that  lies  under  the  Rosebud  coal  that 
Western  Energy  is  -- 

A  Oh,  yes.  I  think  maybe  within  3h  airline  miles. 

/ 

Q  You  had  a  considerable  discussion  with  Mr.  Bellingham  on  the 
data  necessary  for  decision  making  with  respect  to  environ¬ 
mental  impact  of  the  Colstrip  units  1  and  2  and  from  socio¬ 
economic  impacts  from  the  applications  that  may  be  made  to 
the  coal  board;  and  as  I  understood  Mr.  Bellingham's  question 
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to  you  about  whether  that  information  might  not  be  available 
to  permit  the  applicants  to  make  whatever  modifications  they 
wanted,  that  sort  of  sounds  like  a  "why  don't  you  trust  us" 
philosophy.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that,  sir? 

A  Well,  I  believe  that  the  question  was  two-fold.  I  think  that, 
as  I  recall  his  question,  we  were  talking  about  the  data 
that  would  be  acquired  in  the  plume  tracing  as  opposed  —  I 
thought  I  understood  your  question  to  deal  with  socioeconomics. 
Am  I  wrong? 

Q  I  think  the  context  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Bellingham  put 
to  you,  that  I  characterized  as  a  "why  don't  you  trust  us" 
kind  of  question,  was,  indeed,  with  respect  to  plume  tracing; 
but  you  had  discussion  with  him  both  on  that  subject  and  on 
the  coal  bore  applications,  as  a  generic  data. 

A  Yes,  I  took  the  position  that  --  and  I'll  answer  your  question, 
but  just  so  we're  clear  here  -- 

Q  Yes . 

A  I  took  the  position  that  the  evidence  that  could  be  accumu¬ 
lated  —  I'm  speaking  now  of  the  environmental  evidence,  to 
use  the  word  in  a  loose  way  —  on  the  site  there,  based  on 
plant  1  and  plant  2,  which  will  be  fired  up;  although  I 
realize  that  locking  this  to  a  time  frame  of  1976  gives  us 
very  little  information  on  2 ,  if  there  is  any  slippage;  so  we 
don't  get  into  the  accumulative  thing.  I  did  say  that  the 
coal  board  will  have  to  make  those  judgments  on  the  quantified 
case  that  those  entities  of  government  come  to  them  to  get 
some  part  of  the  coal  pie  money  for  purposes  of  their  impact 
as  they  describe  them  --  quantify  them.  Then,  if  you  will 
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Q 


A 


Q 


A 


Q 


just  center  me  in  on  the  question,  I  just  want  to  see  if 
we're  on  the  same  grounds  here. 

The  question  is,  from  the  Montana  Power  Company  and  fellow 
applicants'  standpoint,  why  doesn't  the  Board  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  simply  give  them  a  certificate  and 
if  change  conditions  occur  in  the  future,  they  will  be  trusted 
to  take  into  consideration  whatever  they  should  change? 

Well,  I  have  some  problems,  although  Mr.  Bellingham  indicated 
that  it  wasn't  a  retrofit  situation,  that  all  systems  would 
be  held  until  that  happens;  it  seems  to  me  an  uncomfortable 
premise,  from  my  standpoint,  and  maybe  almost  an  unfair 
premise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stockholders,  because  I'm 
not  certain  that  that  could  be  done.  I'd  have  to  see  the 
evidence  before  I  realized  that  the  mitigating  measures  could 
be  actually  taken. 

Do  you  think  that's  fair  to  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation  to  have  them  give  a  certificate  and  then  late 
have  changes  made? 

I  don't  think  in  the  context  of  the  law  that  they  can  --  nor 
did  I  think  in  the  context  of  the  law  regarding  permits  for 
water  and  air  —  that  they  can  make  contingency  provisions 
within  the  granting  of  the  certification. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  about  the  natural  gas  consequences  that 
you  discussed  with  Mr.  Bellingham.  There  are  some  severe 
consequences,  I  take  it,  that  may  occur  if  Alberta  and  other 
places  don't  make  good  with  what  they  announced  last  week. 

In  view  of  that,  how  does  such  a  problem  affect  your  decision 
with  respect  to  the  Colstrip  units  3  and  4? 
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A  Well,  let  me  first  say  that  I  think  that  the  very  threat  of 
this  cutoff  has  been  good  for  us.  It's  a  strange  thing  for 
me  to  say,  I  suppose;  but  many  of  these  companies  that  are 
high  users,  that  use  over  50  million  cubic  feet  or  more  a 
year,  and  there  are  15  of  them,  look  to  see  what  they  could 
do  in  House;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  go  on 
with  that  in-House  conservation  effort  because  it's  an 
economic  survival,  in  some  cases;  so  I  think  the  first  thing 
that  has  happened  is  that  our  natural  gas  demands  are  greater 
than  they  have  to  be.  Secondly,  I'm  still  not  convinced, 
for  the  purposes  of  heating,  that  electricity,  at  this  time, 
is  cheaper  power.  One  of  the  things  that  I  see,  and  certainly 
you  have  to  be  looking  to  alternate  sources  of  energy;  one 
of  the  things  that  I  see,  and  I  think  the  economics  are  pretty 
good  on  this,  and  that  is  the  on-site  production  from  coal 
of  low  BTU  gas  --  so  called  industrial  gas  --  and  I  can  give 
you  some  figures  of  a  company  that's  prepared  to  sell  the 
equipment  to  produce  that  gas,  although  it  won't  be  but  about 
450  BTU's  per  cubic  foot.  They  are  selling  it  and  pricing  it 
so  that  you  can  get  some  comparison  between  pipeline  quality 
gas;  and  their  economics  indicate  that  if  they  don't  have  a 
lot  of  cleanup  problems,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  because 
of  our  local  sulfur;  and  they're  looking  at  coal  that  they've 
run  to  3.2  sulfur.  And  back  to  the  point,  if  they  don't  have 
a  lot  of  cleanup  problems,  they  can  produce  that  gas  on  site 
for  $1.23  --  not  the  cubic  foot,  but  the  million  BTU's,  the 
same  basis  as  high  BTU  gas  is. 

Q  You  had  some  discussion  with  Mr.  Bellingham  on  the  subject  of 
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the  impact  of  folks  who  will  be  coming  to  the  Colstrip  area. 

He  was  asking  you  about  99  permanent  employees,  and  I'm 
asking  you,  sir,  whether  your  concern  for  the  impact  of  those 
who  come  to  the  Colstrip  area,  based  upon  the  town  of  some 
700,  or  whatever  number  it  might  be  at  this  moment  in  time, 
is  the  construction  workers  that  you  estimated  up  to  around 
1500? 

A  I  believe  that  I  did  say  that  my  concern  was  with  the  1400 

people  in  the  700-base  area,  and  that  was  referring  to  the  — 
maybe  1500,  I'm  not  sure  of  that  --  but  that  was  the  peak 
construction  work  in  the  instance  of  3  and  4. 

Q  In  your  discussion  with  Mr.  Hilley,  Mr.  Christiansen,  you 
referred  to  Senate  Bill  622.  Is  that  state  legislation  or 
federal  legislation? 

A  That's  federal  legislation,  the  energy  -- 

Q  Would  you  describe  what  that  is,  please? 

A  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  It's  the  recent  act 

passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  that  has 
some,  but  not  enough,  emphasis  on  conservation;  better  than 
we  have  done  in  the  past;  in  which  it  requires,  still  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  that  the  same  kind  of  plans  that  the  natural 
gas  industries  in  Montana  use  become  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  the  ten  highest  energy  intensive  industries  as 
a  category,  to  do  the  same  thing  in  House;  and  their  obligatioi 
is  to  see  what  they  can  do,  you  know,  to  clean  up  the  situatio] 
in  regard  to  their  utilization  of  energy  and  what  they  might 
be  able  to  cut  back  and  still  go  on.  There  are  other  parts 
of  that  bill  which  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you  but 
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may  not  be  relevant. 

Q  The  last  question  I  did  want  to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Christiansen, 
is  on  the  discussion  that  you  had  had  with  Mr.  Bellingham 
on  over-estimation  versus  under-estimation  of  demands.  Is 
your  testimony,  in  this  proceeding,  and  are  your  conclusions 
which  you  have  offered  here  as  evidence  today,  based  upon  an 
under-estimation  of  demand,  in  your  judgment? 

A  No,  sir.  I  want  to  set  the  record  very  clear  on  that  because 
I'm  sensitive  about  that.  I  have  tried  to  factor  into  that 
projection  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  the  conversions  that 
may  occur  of  other  sources  of  fuel  to  electricity,  to  factor 
in  to  the  extent  that  I  can  sort  it  out  what  will  be  needed 
on  the  recovery  of  industries  within  Montana,  and  what  the 
future  growth  of  Montana  will  be.  And  this  is  not  a  bare- 
bones  estimate  that  I'm  using;  it's  an  estimate  that  I  think 
will  address  those  additional  demands. 

Q  Your  answer  prompts  one  more  question  from  me,  then,  Mr. 

Christiansen.  Mr.  Bellingham  had  asked  you  in  a  hypothetical 
fashion,  if  all  of  the  evidence  pointed  in  favor  of  having 
met  the  statutory  requirements,  shouldn't  the  Board  of  Natura 
Resources  say,  yes;  and  conversely,  if  all  the  evidence,  as 
added  up,  did  not  support  all  the  statutory  requirements; 
then,  obviously,  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  would  have  to 
say,  no.  I  want  to  put  the  same  question  to  you,  sir.  Based 
upon  your  review  of  the  materials  that  you  have  made  it  your 
point  to  examine,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Advisory 
Council  and  the  positions  that  you  have  held  here,  if  all  the 
facts  that  added  up  to  you  to  show  that  the  requirements  of 
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the  Montana  Utility  Siting  Act  had  been  met,  would  you  favor 
the  Colstrip  units  3  and  4? 

Yes . 


A 

MR.  SHENKER:  Nothing  further,  thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Bellingham,  re-cross. 

Re-cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham: 

Q  I  previously  asked  you  questions  relative  to  alternative  sites 
having  been  investigated  by  Montana  Power;  do  you  recall  that 
line  of  questionning? 

A  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Q  And  we  talked  over  the  towns  that  were  checked? 

A  Yes,  and  I  saw  the  map. 

Q  And  then  Mr.  Shenker  asked  you  some  questions.  Were  you 

aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were  referring  to  studies  made  back 
in  '70  and  1971  relative  to  the  Colstrip  1  and  2  units? 

Were  you  aware  of  that? 

A  No. 

Q  You  thought  we  were  talking  about  3  and  4;  am  I  right  on  that? 

A  I  didn't  know  that,  under  any  circumstances,  those  studies 
had  been  made,  whatever  they  referred  to. 

Q  Either  as  to  1  and  2  or  3  and  4? 

A  No,  I  didn't  know  they  had  been  made.  The  only  information  I 
got  was  what  I  testified  to. 

Q  You  never  made  any  inquiry  of  Montana  Power  as  to  whether 
such  studies  had  been  made? 

A  No,  I  didn't,  sir. 
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Q  Now,  then,  you  indicated  previously  that  you  had  read  the 

Westinghouse  applicants'  Environmental  Analysis;  did  you  not? 

A  Yes . 

Q  You  don't  recall  seeing  anything  in  there  relative  to  site 
selection  process  and  having  examined  regions  in  Montana? 

A  I  thought  it  was  done  in  a  very  cursory  manner. 

Q  Do  you  remember  reading  it? 

A  Yes,  of  this  I  would  be  testifying;  but  the  detail  is  totally 
lacking . 

Q  Well,  you  indicated  a  while  ago  that  you  hadn't  heard  about 
this  before. 

A  I  hadn't  heard  the  sites  —  specific  places. 

Q  You  hadn ' t? 

A  No. 

Q  Well,  I  call  your  attention,  now,  to  the  Westinghouse  Environ¬ 
mental  Analysis,  page  1-9.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to 
page  1-9,  the  Westinghouse  applicants'  Environmental  Analysis, 
paragraph  1.6. 1.1,  Site  Selection;  do  you  see  in  the  second 
paragraph  there,  following  the  paragraph  dealing  with  how  the 
plant  sites  were  selected,  and  so  forth,  the  statement  that 
the  site  selection  process  examined  ten  regions  in  Montana 
bounded  by  the  triangle  defined  Colstrip,  Three  Forks  and 
Great  Falls;  four  regions  were  selected  for  further  study, 
Cushman,  Livingston,  Nichols  and  Colstrip;  and  the  conclusion, 
the  Colstrip  area  was  picked  as  most  suitable  because  of  good 
dispersion  characteristics,  the  nearness  to  coal,  low  popu¬ 
lation  and  wildlife  densities,  and  low  agricultural  value  of 
the  land.  That's  stated  in  there;  isn't  it? 
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A 

Q 


A 


Q 


A 


Q 


A 


Q 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


Yes. 

And,  the  next  paragraph  considered  11  sites  within  the  Col- 
strip  region  as  having  been  considered,  and  the  selective 
site  was  chosen  for  five  important  reasons;  those  are  stated 
in  there  also,  aren't  they? 

That  I  was  aware  of.  The  company  discussed  that  with  me  at 
one  of  my  visitations  over  there,  within  the  Colstrip  area. 
It  appears  that  you  have  forgotten  that  you  read  the  other 
part  prior? 

Yes.  Could  I  ask  you,  is  that  the  only  place  in  this  whole 
report  that's  touched  on? 

I  don ' t  know . 


MR.  SHENKER;  It  sure  is. 

Because  I,  you  know,  I  apparently  didn't  pick  it  up.  One 
paragraph  in  that  volume  is  tough. 

I  think  you  talk  about  alternatives;  a  slurry  pipeline  first, 
shipping  second,  transmission  third,  as  based  upon  a  Northern 
Great  Plains  Resource  Research  Program  study? 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  think  we  misled  you  on  that,  Bill. 

It  is  Resource  Program  and  we  kept  saying  Research.  It 
is  Resource  Program. 

We  both  understand  what  we  mean,  don't  we? 

NGPRP . 

Based  upon  a  study  that  involved  a  hypothetical  situation  of 
100  miles? 

Yes . 

Now,  that  study  did  not  address  itself  to  differences  in  going 
over  mountain  ranaes  by  unit  trains  as  compared  with  mine- 
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mouth;  did  it? 

A  I  don't  know  if  the  --  I  really  don't  know  if  the  grade 
factor  was  again  factored  into  this.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q  To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  it  was  not? 

A  I  read  the  backup  data;  and  I  think  I  would  say  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  it  was  not. 

Q  And,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  only  covered  a  hundred  miles, 
it  was  strictly  a  hypothetical  situation,  am  I  right;  it  was 
not  in  any  particular  setting  found  in  the  west? 

A  No. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  criteria  was  primed  into  it? 

A  Yes,  it  was  all  footnoted,  the  sources  of  the  slurry  costs 

and  the  capitalization  of  slurry  and  the  operational  costs 
were  all  footnoted.  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  that  as  part 
of  the  exhibit  of  my  testimony;  I'm  not  going  to  try  to 
verbatim  quote  to  you,  but  I  think  the  backup  material  was 
impressive  enough  so  I  had  some  feeling  it  was  well  done. 

Q  Turning  this  again  to  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource 

Program  study  that  you  referred  to,  that  did  not  address  it¬ 
self  to  any  particular  site,  did  it,  such  as  Colstrip? 

A  No,  we  couldn't  —  you  know,  it  was  beyond  the  capability  of 
that  study  to  get  into  sites  specifically. 

Q  It  didn't  mention  Colstrip;  it  did  not  mention  any  alternatives 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  such  as  Spokane,  or  any  places  of 
that  nature? 

A  Just  a  moment,  sir,  it  did,  in  creating  the  hypothetical 

scenario  from  which  the  judgments  were  made  as  to  the  impact, 
Colstrip  was  one  of  the  areas  that  was  indicated  as  for 
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additional  generation  and  possible  gasification.  There  was 
constructed  three  scenarios,  and  only  in  that  concept  was  it 
used . 

Q  It  didn't  crank  in  any  Colstrip  statistics  -- 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  --  as  to  Colstrip  itself? 

A  No,  it  was  a  regional  broad  brush  evaluation. 

Q  And  I  think  your  language,  "broad  brush  evaluation," 
probably  is  true,  isn't  it? 

A  Yes,  I  think  it  was  beyond  the  capabilities  of  that  study 
to  cite  specifics. 

Q  And  it's  possible  if  that  study  had  been  extended  to  cite 
specific  sites,  as  we  have  been  discussing,  that  its  con¬ 
clusions  might  have  been  different  as  far  as  the  order  of 
the  costs  of  these  various  alternatives? 

A  That  is  possible. 

Q  And  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  various  alternative  studies 
that  have  been  made  previously  by  utility  companies  that 
have  been  introduced  into  evidence  in  this  case? 

A  I  am  familiar,  maybe  not  to  those  specifics,  but  I  know  that 
this  is  a  great  area  of  professional  difference;  that  there 
are  other  evidences  from  other  studies  that  indicate  the 
difference  from  the  Northern  GPRP. 

Q  But  you  have  not  examined  any  of  the  alternative  studies 
have  been  introduced  as  evidence  in  this  proceeding? 

A  I've  looked  at  those  in  the  Environmental  Impact  Statements. 

Q  But  I  mean  other  than  that? 

A  No,  I  have  not,  sir.  I  might  say,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
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of  conscience  for  me  to  have  to  say  this,  but  my  duties  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  do  not  allow  me  to  attend  these  hearings 
nor  to  spend  the  time  on  reviewing  the  evidence,  as  important 
as  it  is;  and  I  think  I  confine  my  work  here  as  to  defending 
my  testimony. 

Q  Well,  now,  you  mentioned  units  3  and  4  as,  insofar  as  the 
lowest  cost  electricity  that  could  be  built,  and  you  based 
your  conclusion  that  it  probably  wasn't  because  of  the  study 
that  you  previously  referred  to;  isn't  that  right? 

A  The  mine-mouth  versus  load  center,  sir? 

Q  Right. 

A  Yes . 

Q  And  this  is  referring  to  the  study  that  we  previously  had 
talked  about? 

A  Yes . 

Q  The  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program? 

A  Yes,  that  contributed  to  the  evidences;  I  drew  that  conclusion 

Q  Now,  you  indicated  that  you  didn't  think  that  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  Board  of  Health  decision  were  lawful,  or  words 
to  that  effect;  am  I  correct  in  that? 

A  Well,  as  I  read  the  law,  I  thought  the  obligation  under  that 
law  was  to  make  the  decision,  yes  or  no;  and  maybe  the  whole 
exercise  could  have  been  avoided  if  that  was  what  they  were 
going  to  come  out  with. 

Q  You're  not  a  lawyer,  are  you? 

A  No,  I've  got  no  bad  habits. 

Q  I  was  just  about  to  congratulate  you,  but  I  withdraw  congratu¬ 
lations.  As  a  practical  matter,  that's 
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something  that's  going  to  have  to  be  left  to  the  courts; 
isn't  that  right? 

A  I  would  assume  that  if  somebody  wants  to  go  to  the  courts 
with  it;  yes. 

Q  It's  not  a  problem  that  a  person  can  address  himself  to, 

particularly  if  he's  a  non-lawyer,  and  come  up  with  a  valued 
decision;  is  it? 

MR.  SHENKER:  I'll  object  to  that,  because  there 
are  members  of  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Con¬ 
servation  that  are  going  to  have  to  address  themselves 
to  that. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Overruled;  he  can  answer  that. 

Q  Turning  to  the  question  of  demand  forecasting,  and  so  forth, 
you've  made  some  statements  here  relative  to  forecasting 
based  on  information  you've  read;  isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  do  not  set  yourself  up  as  an  expert  in  this  field;  do  you? 

A  I  think  that  I  have  digested  about  as  much  information  as  I 

could  search  out  in  that  instance. 

Q  But,  let  me  ask  you  this,  you  have  never  made  a  demand  fore¬ 
cast  on  behalf  of  any  company;  have  you? 

A  No,  I  certainly  haven't. 

Q  You've  never  involved  yourself  in  the  mechanics  of  doing 
that? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  And  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  utility  companies  always 
have  sections  of  people  that  address  themselves  to  this; 
isn't  that  right? 
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A 


Yes  . 


Q  And  they  have  done  it  for  many  years  and  will  continue  to  do 
it  for  many  years  in  the  future? 

A  Yes . 

Q  And  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  these 

companies  probably  have  more  know-how  and  experienced  personne|l 
doing  this  job  that  you  yourself,  if  you  can  address  yourself 
to  that? 

A  I  think  that's  a  generally  true  statement.  I'm  really  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  Montana  Power  hadn't  done  a  study  on 
price  elasticity  though;  that  really  surprised  me,  because 
that's  a  very  important  factor,  I  think,  in  this.  Mr. 

O'Connor  shared  with  me  the  idea  that  they  hadn't  looked  into 
that . 

Q  Well,  I  think  the  testimony  reveals  the  contrary  that  they 

had  addressed  it  insofar  as  their  load  and  resources  program 
is  concerned,  and  their  section  in  that  they  have  had  a  hard 
time  in  putting  a  handle  on  it,  just  as  some  of  the  other 
utilities  have  had  a  hard  time. 

A  if  that's  the  fact,  there  have  been  no  conclusions,  then;  is 
that  correct? 

Q  I  think  that's  right,  I  think  that's  the  testimony;  that  they 
have  actually  addressed  themselves  to  this.  Now,  turning  to 
the  employees  to  be  employed  down  at  Colstrip,  I  think  the 
figures  were  approximately  correct.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
number  of  temporary  employees  that  were  employed  —  I'm 
talking  about  construction  employees  —  that  were  employed  on 
units  1  and  2  had  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  the  community 
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down  there? 


A  From  some  evidence  that  I've  looked  at,  some  socioeconomic 
studies  that  have  been  down  there,  I'd  have  to  say  yes. 

Q  Well,  now,  have  you  personally  examined  this  at  all? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Have  you  been  down  at  Colstrip? 

A  Yes ,  I  was  —  have  I  been  on  site  down  there? 

Q  I'm  sure  you  have,  actually. 

A  Yes . 

Q  Did  you  notice  evidences  of  adverse  impact? 

A  No,  I  stayed  in  the  daylight  hours;  I'm  cautious. 

Q  You  didn't  see  any? 

A  No,  but  I  can,  if  I  may,  sir;  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  a 

member  of  the  crime  control  commission,  and  I  do  get  their 

printouts,  and  I  think  their  statistics  of  the  crime  increase 
in  Rosebud  County  are  somewhat  alarming. 

Q  Well,  this  is  also  true  in  the  Billings  area,  is  it  not? 

A  Not  to  that  extent,  at  least  on  the  printouts  I  saw.  There 
are  some  --  the  whole  state  of  Montana  can't  be  very  proud 
about  our  criminal  record  rather  recently,  but  -- 

Q  This  seems  to  be  a  trend  of  the  times,  doesn't  it? 

A  I  think,  unfortunately,  that's  true.  There  are  some  more 
extreme  examples  in  the  Billings  area,  though. 

Q  You  asked  me  a  question  a  while  ago,  and  while  I'm  not  under 
oath,  I  think  I'm  going  to  try  to  attempt  to  answer  it,  if  I 
may.  You  asked  me  if  anywhere  else  in  the  Westinghouse  Envir¬ 
onmental  Impact  Statement  were  the  10  areas  considered;  do  you 
recall  that? 

& 
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A  Oh ,  yes,  sir. 

Q  And  your  counsel,  Mr.  Shenker,  came  up  with  a  resounding  "no"; 
you  recall  that,  don’t  you? 

A  I  don't  know;  I  think  I  saw  his  head  move  that-a-way,  but  -- 

Q  Well,  I  heard  him  say  "no";  didn't  you  hear  him  say  "no"? 

A  No ,  I  didn ' t . 

Q  Well,  now,  I  think  the  record  will  indicate  that.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  page  2-2  of  the  Environmental  Analysis. 
Do  you  see  under  2. 2. 1.3.1,  Regions  Considered,  the  10  areas; 
isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  there  are  several  paragraphs  that  deal  with  regions  re¬ 
jected  and  acceptable  regions;  isn't  that  correct? 

A  Yes . 

Q  And  there's  also  a  map  appearing  on  the  opposite  page  to 
that  also,  isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes . 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No  further  questions. 

MR.  SHENKER:  It's  exactly  the  same  material,  isn't 
it,  Mr.  Christiansen? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Now,  I  think  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Shenker  if  out  of  order  on  this. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  let's  wait  until  Mr. 

Hilley  has  his  — 

MR.  SHENKER:  I'm  sorry,  you  are  absolutely  right. 

I  defer  to  Mr.  Hilley' s  re-cross  examination. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  May  I  hold  up  for  just  a  second, 
sir?  May  I  have  a  moment? 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes. 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  may  have  some  more  questions. 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Alright,  let's  finish  yours,  Bil 
and  then  we'll  go  to  Ben. 


Re-cross,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham  (continuing) : 

Q  You  previously  testified  to  the  conversion  of  coal  to  a  low 
BTU  content  at  the  price  of  $1.22? 

A  Yes,  I'm  quoting  a  paper  from  a  company,  the  Wilputte  Company. 
Q  What  company  is  that? 

A  W-i-l-p-u-t-t-e . 


Q 

A 


Q 

A 


Q 

A 


Where  are  they  out  of? 

I'm  not  sure.  I  think  it's  North  Carolina.  My  files  will 
indicate  that;  and  I  called  the  president  the  other  day  because 
I  was  astounded  at  the  economics,  and  asked  him  if  they  still 
stood  the  test  of  time  because  the  paper  is  probably  four 
months  old.  And  he  said  it's  getting  even  better  because  I've 

I 

looked  at  your  coal  now,  and  it's  low  sulfur  coal. 

What  is  the  full  name  of  the  company? 

I  think  that  is  it,  Wilputte  Company.  I'll  be  glad  to  supply 
for  the  record  the  man's  name  I  called;  and  it  was  quite  an 
exciting  concept,  I  thought,  based  on  the  high  cost  of  energy 
in  other  situations. 

What  about  the  time  frame  of  that? 

It  depends  on  the  output  that  you  would  need,  you  know;  the 
size  of  the  plant,  because  it  is  a  series  of  change.  And  he 
told  me,  based  —  he  has  contacted,  by  the  way,  the  high 
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industrial  users  in  the  state  of  Montana, 


I  believe  it  was 


his  intention  to  do  that;  and  he  told  me  that  the  time  frame 
would  be  about  a  year  to  supply  the  highest  industrial  users. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Hilley. 

Re-cross,  by  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

By  Mr.  Hilley: 

Q  Mr.  Christiansen,  you  mentioned  something  about  the  crime, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on,  in  Colstrip? 

A  Yes . 

Q  I  think  the  implication  there  is  the  construction  workers  are 
a  bunch  of  criminals.  What  is  your  explanation  here? 

A  I  actually  meant  that  I  saw  that  situation  in  print  when  the 

computer  printout  was  compiled  by  the  crime  control  commission 
And  I  don't  like  that  inference  any  better  than  you  do,  but  I 
have  to  look  at  the  facts.  Now,  the  major  crimes  were  not  up 
a  great  deal,  but  the  misdemeanors  were  up  substantially. 

Q  When  you  say  "misdemeanors,"  what  are  you  talking  about? 

A  Well,  resisting  arrest,  DWI ,  public  intoxication;  I'd  have  to 

look,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  tremendous  increase  that  had 
occurred  in  those  so  called  lesser  crimes. 

Q  Well,  now,  if  you've  got  that  many  people  there,  it  stands  to 

reason  there's  going  to  be  an  increase  in  crime;  doesn't  it? 

A  Yes,  it  certainly  does.  I  correlated  that  into  my  analysis. 

Q  Now,  in  your  analysis,  did  you  break  down  the  local  ranchers 

from  the  construction  workers? 

A  I  didn't  sort  out,  you  know  —  that  could  be  a  matter  of 
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public  record,  but  it's  not  compiled  in  the  statistics  and 
the  printout  that  I  got  that  indicated  this  trend.  It  does 


A 

Q 


A 


Q 

A 


not  get  into  individuals.  I  think  it's  just  as  well  it 
doesn't,  really. 

So  your  implication  just  shouldn't  be  there,  right?  If  you 
haven't  broken  down  as  to  whose  done  it  and  the  number  of 
bodies  and  the  factors,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  then  I  don’t 
think  that  you  can  imply  that  by  birth  of  the  construction 
of  Colstrip  3  and  4,  the  crime  rate  has  increased? 

I  wished  I  could  draw  some  other  conclusions,  sir. 

11,  what  is  the  percentages?  I  mean,  we're  left  with  this 


We 


implication,  and  by  faith  alone  -- 

Again,  I'm  under  oath  here  and  I  will  produce  the  evidence 
for  you  personally  and  for  this  record;  but  let  me  say  this, 

I  factored  in  the  difference  in  population  because  it  obviously 
does  occur,  and  I  think  the  more  crowded  people  come,  the  more 
the  social  problems  come,  too.  And  I  factored  that  in.  But 
the  incident  was  far  beyond  the  normal  historic  trend  of  that 
town  and  that  county,  even  factoring  in  the  population  increas 
For  meaning  what? 

Well,  the  historical  crime  rate  in  Rosebud  County  and  the  city 
of  Forsyth  have  a  rather  flat  projection,  I  guess.  Now,  let 
me  say  this,  the  historic  projection  of  those  figures  is  not 
all  that  long.  We  haven't  been  collecting  for  that  long,  and 
sometimes  during  the  first  years  of  our  collection,  we  had 
problems  with  the  local  authorities  feeding  it  into  the  com¬ 
puter.  So  I  didn't  take  the  total  credence,  you  know,  because 
the  history  wasn't  that  long.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  it's  like 
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this,  and  I  had  to  look  to  --  let  me  just  qualify  that  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  went  through  the  Yellowtail  Dam  cycle  and  we  had 
some  problems  there,  too. 

Q  Well,  we  had  some  at  Libby,  too;  didn't  we? 

A  I  didn't  look  into  that,  sir,  but  I  imagine  that's  kind  of  a 
fact  of  life  if  an  increase  occurred. 

Q  Whenever  something  occurs,  like  a  major  project  of  any  kind, 
and  your  workers,  or  whatever,  are  somewhat  isolated;  and 
particularly  with  the  testimony  you've  heard  today  with  the 
plumber  about  acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  community; 
you're  going  to  have  these  factors,  aren't  you? 

A  Yes,  that's  true;  and  I  think,  you  know,  it's  part  of  the 

planning  process,  too,  because  idle  time  is  tough  to  fill  and 
there's  not  many  recreational  or  certain  cultural  opportunities 
in  a  town  that  size. 

Q  Are  you  suggesting  perhaps  more  girlie  shows  might  eliminate 
the  crime  rate? 

MR.  HILLEY:  No  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Any  further  questions? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Just  a  few  questions  on  re-redirect, 
if  I  may. 


Re-redirect,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr.  Shenker : 

Q  Mr.  Bellingham  was  asking  you,  Mr.  Christiansen,  about  the 
site  specificity  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Pro¬ 
gram  study,  and  was  asking  you  to  compare  again  the  load 
center  concept;  are  there  market  limitations  on  coal  from 
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Montana  west? 


A  From  an  economic  sense  or  from  a  physical  sense  of  hauling? 

Q  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  Mr.  Christiansen,  do  you  expect  that 
coal  is  going  to  go  west  from  Montana? 

A  Well,  it  certainly  doesn't  have  to.  We're  expanding  the 
markets  to  the  east  and  south  continually. 

Q  Is  all  that  coal  going  to  be  sold? 

A  That  can  be  produced  in  Montana? 

Q  Yes,  sir. 

A  I  think  up  to  the  year  1980  that  every  bit  of  coal  that  will 
be  produced  will  have  a  final  market. 

Q  What  are  the  market  limitations,  then,  that  you  would  des¬ 
cribe  for  the  Montana  coal? 

A  Well,  you  have  to  look,  I  guess,  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  coal  versus  the  price  of  transportation;  they  typically 
have  had  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  and  now  they  can  even  stand  the 
ratio  of  1  to  3;  where  the  coal,  we'll  say  is  $5.25  and  the 
transporation  is  $15.00.  There  was  a  study  done,  I  think, 
that  supports  this,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  that  too,  for  a  — 
let's  call  it  a  mid-west  utility,  which  is  around  the  Great 
Lakes  area  —  in  which  they  were  asked  to  --  the  consultants 
were  asked  to  study  the  price  of  western  coal,  particularly 
Montana  coal,  because  they  wanted  to  factor  in  our  new  tax 
into  the  markets  around  the  Great  Lakes;  and  I  think  the 
figures  were  this:  The  coal  from  the  so  called  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Kentucky  areas  could  be  brought  to 
that  market  for  about  $42.00  a  ton,  and  I  think  I'm  correct  on 
that,  $42.00  and  some  odd  cents;  and  our  coal  could  still  go 
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into  the  market  at  $17.00.  We're  putting  our  coal  into 
burn  sites  at  the  Great  Lakes  for  about  90  cents  a  million 
BTU ' s .  That's  rail  transportation,  transfer  to  barge,  and 
barge  transportation.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  holds, 
in  other  words,  if  that's  the  true  facts  of  life,  that  $42.00 
is  the  competitive  market,  then  our  coal  can  go  even  further 
before  that  $17.00  becomes  $42.00. 

Q  Mr.  Bellingham  was  also  asking  you  about  your  competence  in 

looking  at  demand  forecasts.  Have  you,  Mr.  Christiansen,  over 
the  last  several  years,  as  a  result  of  your  position  in 
government  and  your  own  interests,  made  it  your  business  to 
study,  evaluate  and  inform  yourself  on,  demand  forecasts  and 
their  trends? 

A  Yes.  In  fact,  I  have  a  staff  member  who  is  doing,  right  now, 
nothing  else. 

Q  Lastly,  with  respect  to  your  definitive  studies  in  the  Westing 

( 

house  Analysis,  so  that  the  record  is  clear,  there  is  one 
numbered  paragraph  in  the  Westinghouse  document,  numbered 
2.2.1  on  page  2-1,  entitled  "Site  Selection  Process."  It 
describes  the  entire  site  selection  process  and  ends  at  the 
next  page  where  the  next  paragraph  begins.  Westinghouse 
document,  of  course,  is  set  up  so  that  the  first  chapter  is 
a  summary  of  all  that  follows;  and  the  summary  paragraph  is 
the  one  that  Mr.  Bellingham  first  read  to  you;  and  that  para¬ 
graph,  1.6. 1.1,  is  the  same  material;  isn't  it,  sir? 

A  The  same  material  with  a  slight  expansion  of  narrative. 

Q  Chapter  2  is  the  narrative;  chapter  1  is  the  summary? 

A  Yes . 
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MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Christiansen.  No 


further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Anything  further,  gentlemen? 
Very  well,  you're  excused,  Mr.  Christiansen.  I  hope  you 
wish  Mrs.  Christiansen  a  very  happy  President's  Day  and 
you've  enjoyed  the  holiday,  everyone. 

WITNESS:  Mr.  Hearings  Officer,  I  would  want  to 

thank  the  proponents  and  the  department  people  here  for 
being  commendative  enough  to  let  me  testify  this  late. 

It  certainly  was  a  convenience  to  me.  Thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir.  We're  sorry 
to  keep  you  so  late. 

(Witness  Excused.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We  will  recess  until  8:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Recess  at  6:35  P.M.) 
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